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Reply to Mr. Jacobs 

Epitor: Mr. Andrew Jacobs, whose state- 
ment on Federal aid you discussed (Am. 
7/23, p. 455), cannot be unaware that 
our private schools are schools which 
do general work of education as well as 
public schools. To explain to him that 
they are not merely Sunday schools seems 
needless and futile. Every non-Catholic 
knows better than that. 

Second, Mr. Jacobs knows that children 
in our private schools are American chil- 
dren, just as much as are children in other 
schools, and that the Government owes to 
all children equally those benefits which 
are considered needful or advisable under 
its educational system. 

Third, Mr. Jacobs knows that current 
school bills include features which, strictly 
speaking, have nothing to do with the pro- 
gram of regular education—features per- 
taining to health and social welfare, which 
fall into the same class as sanitation, fire- 
protection, police-protection and mail serv- 
ice. 

If Mr. Jacobs argues that traditionally 
the two school systems have been kept 
apart and that we fear to make any 
changes at this time, he may have some 
point. If, however, he argues that a 
Government owes nothing to a child in a 
Catholic school, he will find he is con- 
tradicted by many governments that have 
less money to spend than has our own Gov- 
ernment. If he claims that children in 
private schools should be denied the bene- 
fits of health and social-welfare measures, 
he is adding an injustice of an entirely 
new nature to the unfairness toward priv- 
ate schools in the past. 


Perham, Minn. N. Donnay 


Portia to a Parish Priest 
Epitor: “Parish Priest” (Am. 7/23/49) is 
perfectly right about the role of woman 
as a complement to man. But consider 
his question: “Is it not the task of women 
to do their specific work, and to see that 
men do their specific work, since most 
men are exactly what their women folk 
have made them?” How can an unmar- 
ried woman do her “specific work” un- 
less some man asks her? The kind of 
woman he talks about doesn’t do the court- 
ing. That is man’s “specific work.” 

Parish Priest’s eighth-graders were right. 
He is old-fashioned. Why? Men have al- 
lowed the “truly feminine” woman to go 
out of fashion—and anyone who wants her 
back is old-fashioned too. 

If, as he says, modern man is afraid of 
the modern woman, then it’s a blessing he 
doesn’t get married. Marriage is not for 
the timorous and tremulous. The shiver- 
ing soul he describes, if he allows himself 


ii 


to be wooed and won by a woman, must 
expect that she will rule him in marriage. 
Where are the “masculine men” Parish 
Priest talks about? 


Roxbury, Mass. Portia 


Tense controversy 

Epitor: I was interested in Correspondent 
William Magner’s criticism of your use of 
the word “presently” (Am. 7/23/49) and 
his insistence that the word does not 
mean “at present.” Grammatically, he is 
correct; logically, I think you are. 

I hope you will continue its use (as I 
intend to) until the dictionaries catch up 
with us, 

Bridgeport, Conn. D. P. Grirrin, M.D. 


Epitor: You should not have blushed at 
Mr. Magner’s protest. The adverb “pres- 
ently” does mean “now,” “at present,” etc.; 
also “soon,” “by and by,” etc.; (Cf. Mer- 
riam Webster’s International Dictionary, 
Ed. 2, 1948; Funk & Wagnalls New Stan- 
dard Dictionary, 1938; Funk & Wagnalls 
New College Standard Dictionary, 1947). 
Use it again—and again. 
Maplewood, N. J. Frank J. Stockman 


In defense of Frost 

Epitor: It seems a pity that someone with 
a more solid and universal appreciation of 
poetry than has Mr. Richard Price was 
not selected to review the latest collection 
of Robert Frost (Am. 7/23/49). 

While the true lover of poetry can well 
appreciate the fastidious talents of Bogan, 
Adams, Cummings, Eliot & Co., he realizes 
that the sole criterion of a poet’s great- 
ness is not the degree of a poet’s with- 
drawal from comprehensibility. 

The “grace and expert phrasing” which 
Mr. Price is unable to find in Frost is so 
graceful and expert that it is almost im- 
perceptible. With beauty of expression 
that is completely artless, yet piercing in 
its truth, Mr. Frost deals with the basic 
themes of man, life, love, God, nature and 
the interrelationships of these things. And 
yet Mr. Price complains that there is no 
great meaning to be found, and seemingly 
prefers the sophistry (often obscene) of 
Cummings, or the idiotic posturings of 
Pound, or the surrealistic obscurity of 
Eliot. 

Because Robert Frost gives us, without 
benefit of Greek asides and involved foot- 
notes, the wonder of nature which, above 
all things, speaks most directly to man of 
God, because he chooses to be lucid in a 
world sick unto death of verbal hypocrisy, 
he deserves more than the dilettantish 
smirk that was dished up by Mr. Price in 
his review. 


Chicago, Ill. GERALDINE THORPE 
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Barden bill impasse 

The ill-fated Barden Federal-aid bill was approved in 
subcommittee on June 8 by a vote of 10-3. Since June 19, 
when Cardinal Spellman delivered his frontal attack on it 
ir. his Fordham address, it has been a dead duck—or at 
least moribund. The full House Committee on Labor and 
Education took no action on it until August 2. In fact, 
during a two-hour session the Committee failed to take 
action on the Barden bill itself even then. With the Barden 
bill before the Committee, Rep. Charles R. Howell 
(D., N. J.) moved to substitute for it the Senate Federal- 
aid bill. His motion lost, 14-11. Thereupon Rep. Carroll 
D. Kearns (R., Penna.) moved to bring up his own bill, 
designed to give aid only to the “needy” (Southern) 
States. This motion failed, 15-10. Rep. John F. Kennedy 
(D., Mass.) then moved to table action on Federal aid for 
this session. This tactic also failed, by one vote, 13-12. 
Chairman Lesinski (D., Mich.) was expected to recon- 
vene the Committee on Thursday, August 4. Mr. Kennedy 
submitted a new bill on Monday, August 1. It resembles 
the Senate Federal-aid measure, which leaves the paro- 
chial-school question in the hands of the States, except 
for two important differences. First, it would authorize 
$300 million for “current expenditures,” but explicitly 
includes in such expenditures “auxiliary services” avail- 
able to all children. Secondly, it provides that 10 per cent 
of the money allotted each State shall be made available 
for “auxiliary services” (bus transportation, etc.) to all 
children in the following way. In States where local au- 
thorities feel they cannot disburse State funds to paro- 
chial-school children, the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion is directed, not to provide any Federal funds di- 
rectly to such children, but to enter into contracts to 
reimburse private school authorities or parents in an 
amount not to exceed 50 per cent of actual expenses for 
“auxiliary services.” 


Federal aid: inept reporting 

The press reporting on the Federal-aid controversy has 
left much to be desired. Perhaps the most curious ex- 
ample is Arthur Krock’s column in the New York Times 
for July 27. Mr. Krock attempts to summarize the Ever- 
son (New Jersey bus transportation) decision of Febru- 
ary 10, 1947, an effort in which he has the sympathy of 
all who have read it. He cites the dissenters as issuing 
this warning: the claims by private schools for use of 
public funds for transportation, which the Court in the 
Everson decision was allowing by a 5-4 vote, would be 
“broadened” to claims for “Federal financing of their 
lunches, textbooks, etc.” Continues Mr. Krock: “That 
prophecy has come true.” The truth is that 1) the dis- 
senters, following Justice Rutledge’s opinion, said nothing 
at all about Federal aid; 2) Congress had already passed 
the School Lunch Act in 1946, so it was not a “broaden- 
ing” consequent upon a decision rendered in the follow- 
ing year; 3) free nonreligious textbooks at public ex- 
pense had been declared constitutional by a unanimous 
Supreme Court in the Cochran case in 1930, seventeen 
years before the Everson decision, so the latter cannot be 
said to have influenced present claims for free non- 
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religious textbooks very heavily; 4) Mr. Krock, in what 
is for him a most unaccustomed manner, seems to have 
confused questions of policy and questions of constitu- 
tionality by inserting into the Everson case a warning 
against Federal aid. If he will consult 330 U. S. 48-50 
(and note 42), he will find that he has distorted Mr. Rut- 
ledge’s argument. To give credit where credit is due, the 
U. S. News for August 5 has turned up with a first-class 
article entitled, “Church Schools Get Public Aid: Con- 
gress Argues, but Funds Are Given Now.” The burden of 
the article is that we already have a Federal-aid policy, 
and it is non-discriminatory. This has been AMERICA’s 
position (see “Central issue im Federal aid,” 8/6/49, 
pp. 497-8). We see no reason for departing from the 
educational policy Congress has been following for years. 
That policy has been to treat all students alike, regardless 
of the school they attend. 


Steel hearings begin 
If the perspiring reader will pardon an unseasonal 
analogy, the United Steelworkers of America were in 
possession of the ball as a special presidential fact-finding 
board began delving into the issues of the critical wage 
dispute in steel. For the first time since the dispute arose, 
USA President Philip Murray itemized the union’s de- 
mands. Appearing before the board on July 28, Mr. 
Murray said that the workers wanted a 30-cent-an-hour 
“package.” Twelve and one-half cents of this would be a 
straight hourly wage increase; 11.23 cents would cover 
the cost of pensioning, at $125 a month, all employes 
reaching the age of sixty-five; 6.27 cents would go to 
finance social-security benefits. Mr. Murray was in a 
bitter and belligerent mood. Charging that the steel in- 
dustry “has been desperately anxious to conceal the 
economic facts from impartial scrutiny,” he said: 
The industry is amassing profits at the staggering rate 
approximating $1,000,000,000 annually after all 
taxes. This is a record high never approached be- 
fore, even in the boom year of 1929. These ex- 
orbitant profits are the result of exploitation of the 
American people through too high prices and of the 
employes of the industry through too low wages. 
Even this blast, and a scornful comparison between the 
$70,323 annual pensions for top U. S. Steel management 
and the average $5 a month for its workers, did not re- 
veal the full extent to which labor-management relations 
in steel have deteriorated. At the end of his testimony, 
Mr. Murray, still smarting from allegedly “mud-slinging” 
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remarks made by industry spokesmen during the Pitts- 
burgh negotiations, referred to steel management as “the 
most sanctimonious band of professional racketeers in 
this country.” This regrettable remark, following an ob- 
jection by John A. Stephens, vice-president of U. S. Steel, 
was ordered expunged from the record. “We are here to 
hear facts in an unemotional way,” the chairman of the 
board, Carroll R. Daugherty, observed—an observation 
very much to the point. 


Facts are presented 

After smashing. at the center of the line, Mr. Murray 
handed the ball to two of his speediest half-backs. Arthur 
Goldberg, the union’s general counsel, presented a legal- 
istic argument to show that U. S. Steel, under the wage- 
reopening clause of its 1948 agreement with the union, 
was obliged to bargain on pensions. He relied chiefly on 
the decision of the National Labor Relations Board in 
the Inland Steel case, which has been upheld by the 
courts, that employers are bound to bargain on pensions, 
since pensions are within the meaning of “wages.” The 
Board, rejecting the position of the steel companies, had 
previously decided to hear testimony on pensions while 
reserving judgment on their “bargainability” under exist- 
ing contracts. The CIO economist, Robert Nathan, whose 
controversial 1946 report on steel production and profits 
turned out to be surprisingly accurate, followed Mr. Gold- 
berg. He said flatly that the basic steel industry could 
give the 30-cent “package” and still make, if it operated 
at capacity, the same record-breaking profits it reported 
in the first half of 1949. He put the annual cost of the 
“package” at $345 million and claimed that the industry 
was already saving more than this through recent re- 
ductions in the cost of materials. At the conclusion of the 
union’s testimony the industry will take the offensive. 
No judgment can be rendered on these negotiations until 
we see what the steel executives do with the arguments 
presented by the union. 


No rest for Congress 

With all the controversy stirred up by President 
Truman’s request for military aid to buttress the North 
Atlantic Pact, the chances are that Congress will not be 
able to adjourn much before Labor Day. Some pessimists 
on the Hill even grumble that they may be there until well 
into the fall. At the moment Congress is way behind 
its schedule. At the end of July three-fifths of the ap- 
propriation bills had not yet been approved. There is no 
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indication that the legislators are in a mood to cut short 
the debate and get the work done. Almost all the “must” 
legislation remaining is controversial, and none of it will 
be passed in the form recommended by the Administra. 
tion without a stiff and probably a prolonged fight. That 
is true of the arms-aid program, of the ECA appropria- 
tion for fiscal 1950, of the bill to raise minimum wages 
to 75 cents an hour, of farm price supports, of Federal 
aid to education and the reciprocal trade program. This 
means that civil-rights legislation, liberalization of the 
displaced-persons law, expansion of social security and 
veterans pensions are very likely dead for this year, 
When the final score is totaled, this session of the Con- 
gress, in the light of Democratic campaign promises last 
November, will have little to recommend it. Outside of 
the public-housing and slum-clearance program, the gov- 
ernment reorganization bill, and perhaps the renewal of 
rent controls, its principal achievements have been in 
foreign affairs. Long after everything else has been for- 
gotten, the session will be remembered for the North 
Atlantic Pact, which once and for all ended the great 
illusion of isolationism. 


New Associate Justice 

The appointment of Attorney General Tom C. Clark 
to fill the Supreme Court vacancy left by the late Justice 
Murphy has not evoked much enthusiasm. Within the 
memory of men now living it was considered that ex- 
perience on the bench was the best qualification for an 
appointee to the highest tribunal in the land. Of the last 
eleven justices appointed, however, only two—Chief 
Justice Vinson and Justice Rutledge—had presided over 
any court. It is true that some of our greatest jurists 
joined the Court without such experience. Chief Justice 
Marshall did not even have much legal training. Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis brought a wealth of legal learning and 
practical experience to the Court, but no judicial experi- 
ence. Mr. Clark’s father and grandfather were lawyers, 
active in Texas politics, before him. He practised law 
with his father and brother in Dallas from 1922 to 1927. 
During the next five years he won every case he took 
to court as district attorney. He returned to private prac- 
tice for another five years. In 1937 he went to Washing- 
ton to become special assistant to Attorney General 
Homer S. Cummings. The next year he was transferred 
to the revitalized Antitrust Division under Thurman Ar- 
nold. After Pearl Harbor he was appointed coordinator 
of alien enemy control in the Western (West Coast) De- 
fense Command. After handling well the delicate prob- 
lems involved in the relocation of West Coast Japanese, 
he returned to Washington in charge of the War Frauds 
Unit of the Department of Justice. Next he was appointed 
head of the Antitrust Division, and finally, in mid-1945, 
he became Attorney General. He brought John L. Lewis 
to heel, and defied public opinion in Texas in the tide- 
water oil cases. In antitrust suits he has been firm but, 
it seems, always courteous. He is expected to join the 
“moderates” on the Court, whereas Justice Murphy sided 
with the “liberals.” The appointment of Mr. Clark, a 
Presbyterian, leaves the Court without a Catholic for the 
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first time since 1898. For over two years, 1922-25, two 
Catholics, Justices McKenna and Butler, were on it at the 


same time. 


Training for peace 

Across the United States thousands of men are again 
in uniform these hot summer weeks, men who are 
civilians, attached to family and trade and profession, 
with no desire for war. They are the men of the National 
Guard and of the Active Reserve undergoing their two 
weeks of active-duty training, very frequently at cost to 
themselves financially, at certain cost to their comfort 
and ease. Their actions are paralleled by the reserve units 
of the Navy, the Marines and Air Force. In the sacrifice 
of all of them lies one of the strong forces of the United 
States for peace. The National Guard, fully equipped 
with weapons, is prepared to move out almost immedi- 
ately to face a strong foe as best it can until help can be 
given it. The active elements of the Organized Reserve 
stand by with trained officers and some trained men, rep- 
resenting many skills, its potential strength perhaps great- 
est in the medical, scientific and technical services which 
its members can provide. The Regular Army, standing 
equipped with newer weapons and full ranks, moves its 
units from place to place as organized training groups for 
civilian pupils who are made available to it in these 
summer camps. General J. Lawton Collins, Vice Chief of 
Staff of the Army, talking to the officers at one such 
Army training camp, commented on the cooperation and 
cheerful comradeship of the three branches of the Army 
—Regular, Guard and Reserve—noting that it was ob- 
vious that in the field the men worked together in har- 
mony. In this friendly, real, help-one-another coopera- 
tion lies strength for our nation, not merely for the battle- 
field in battles we do not want to fight, but also as might 
with which to bargain at diplomatic conference tables for 
the attaining and preserving of peace. 


New sally in civil rights 

For the fifth time in the last seven years, the House of 
Representatives passed a bill on July 26, by a 273-116 
vote, to outlaw the use of the poll tax in Federal elections. 
It marked the first time this session that either chamber 
had approved a part of the President’s civil rights pro- 
gram. As in 1942, 1943, 1945 and 1947, stalwart South- 
ern Democrats (this last time aided by 24 Republicans) 
staged their last-ditch fight with habitual zeal and lost the 
vote by the customary large majority. Next step in the 
campaign doubtless will be a paralyzing filibuster in the 
Senate. Some political prophets see a glimmer of hope: 
in face of a stronger Administration effort for Fair Em- 
ployment Practices and anti-lynching measures, the op- 
position may settle for poll tax eradication in the seven 
States still retaining the tax. For two reasons the glimmer 
grows stronger: first, national sentiment sees the poll tax 
both as a denial of civic and personal rights and as an 
abuse by political machines; and second, the House Labor 
and Education Committee cleared the Truman FEPC bill. 
14 to 11, on July 29, just four days after House passage 
of the anti-poll-tax bill. Though FEPC has suffered many 


congressional setbacks since Mr. Truman first called for 
speedy action in June, 1945, the program received en- 
couragement and support elsewhere. In its report of 
October 29, 1947, the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights set the program in a favorable light, undoing some 
unfortunate publicity given a few instances of manage- 
ment opposition. Both parties pledged support for em- 
ployment aid to minorities in their 1948 conventions. The 
UN Declaration of Human Rights on December 10, 1948 
gave support to propositions parallel to the general aim 
of FEPC. While FEPC is definitely stronger today, its 
main value for the present may be as a strategic threat to 
push through finally a first phase of the civil rights pro- 
gram, the anti-poll-tax bill. 


Reaching the mid-sixties 

A survey recently made by the New York Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Problems of the Aging made the 
news last week. It shows an awakening responsibility on 
the part of many communities to the problems faced by 
more than a million residents of the State of New York 
who are 65 or over. Senator Thomas C. Desmond, 
chairman of the Committee, reports that older people 
there are benefiting by the development of recreation 
centers, the raising of standards of service in old-age 
homes, and community-wide welfare planning by health, 
welfare and industrial organizations. Instead of the 
California type of pension (Am. 1/1/49) the New York 
Plan is an individualized community approach entailing 
social and health programs as well as economic assistance. 
It includes 1) raising artificial age barriers to employ- 
ment; 2) counseling for unemployed over 40; 3) extend- 
ing vocational and medical rehabilitation; 4) provision 
of recreational facilities, and a “briefing” for retirement; 
5) extension of adult education and opportunity; 6) 
establishing geriatric clinics; 7) provision of clinics to 
ease the impact of old age; 8) assisting the aged accord- 
ing to need; 9) improving standards of nursing homes; 
10) expanding housekeeping and visiting nurse services. 
New York, Rochester, Syracuse, Buffalo, New Rochelle, 
Port Chester, White Plains, Ossining, Tarrytown, Yonk- 
ers, Mount Vernon, Tuckahoe and jamestown are on the 
roster of communities which successfully handle their 
own problem of an aging population. Many other com- 
munities could perhaps do as well, were they to sit down, 
analyze their difficulty and use the available means. 
Other communities should put their minds and resources 
te work in order to make life more livable for the rapidly 
expanding group of citizens who are entering their mid- 
sixties. 


Towards federalism 

During the House hearings on the arms-aid bill a 
significant exchange occurred between former Secretary 
ot State Marshall and members of the House who wanted 
the U. S. to stipulate that our aid would be conditioned 
on Europe’s willingness to form a wholly unified military 
defense. Such a stipulation, the General objected, might 
take the United States itself “a little farther” than it 
might want to go toward a sort of federation of the free 
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world. It is obvious that General Marshall still shares 
the Executive Department’s reluctance to face up to the 
fact that some sort of federation must be formed if the 
peace is to be made secure. The Congress, which is sup- 
posed to represent the will of the people, is much more 
courageous. Three bi-partisan concurrent resolutions sup- 
porting three varieties of federation have recently been 
introduced. Senator John J. Sparkman (D., Ala.) and 
ten others support the Culbertson proposals. Senator 
Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) and 18 co-signers support 
the Streit plan for a federal union of the free. Senator 
Charles W. Tobey (R., N.H.) and 17 Senators and 103 
Representatives are sponsoring the United World Feder- 
alist proposal to develop the UN into a world federation. 
It is rumored that Senator Homer Ferguson (R., Mich.) 
will soon introduce a fourth resolution. Even without 
him and his four or five possible co-sponsors, and al- 
lowing for those who signed more than one resolution 
(Senator Sparkman signed all three), there are 29 Sena- 
tors and 150 Representatives on record as favoring some 
form of federation. We suggest that before they ask the 
United States to call a conference of the nations, they 
call a conference themselves and agree on a common 
line. Senator Sparkman might issue the call. As it is 
now, the three-way split in federalist forces is confusing 
the public and making it difficult for any of the groups to 
raise funds for their educational campaigns. What is 
perhaps worse, there may soon be a shortage of “promin- 
ent names” to be put on letterheads. 


The Council of Europe 

There were Europeans once, and there may be Euro- 
peans once again, if the Council of Europe, holding its 
first meeting in Strasbourg August 10, fulfills the hopes 
that many of its sponsors place in it. With all its inter- 
necine strife, the Europe that was Christendom had a 
common creed and a common culture, expressed in the 
Church and the universities. When Henry VIII proposed 
to set himself up as head of the Church in England, 
owing no allegiance to the Church universal, St. Thomas 
More could rightly reproach him with tearing England 
away from the European unity. Four centuries of war, 
culminating in a shattering such as the Continent had 
never in its history experienced, have convinced the 
leaders of Europe, in Prime Minister Attlee’s words, that 
“Europe must federate or perish.” The task of rebuilding 
an economy ruined by the Second World War is bringing 
home to the peoples of Europe that their work must be 
one and unified; the threat of communist aggression from 
the east has shown them that they hold in common a 
philosophy of human freedom and dignity and that their 
defense of it must be a common one. The Marshall Plan 
envisages a unification of the European economy, to be 
worked out by the Organization for European Economic 
Collaboration; the Atlantic Pact provides for the common 
defense. The Council of Europe will have as its task the 
raising to an international level of many problems, out- 
side the fields of economics and defense, which are now 
treated nationally. Ten nations will be represented on the 
Council: France, Britain, Ireland, Belgium, the Nether- 
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lands, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, Sweden and Denmark, 
Turkey and Greece are expected shortly to be granted 
membership. The Strasbourg meeting may be the first 
step towards making the peoples of these many nations 
realize that they are all Europeans. 


Italy’s comeback—and one reason 

“Far from being desperate,” reports Herbert L. Mat- 
thews in July 26’s New York Times, “Italy’s condition 
has improved in extraordinary fashion.” The Commun. 
ist Party is losing members. Prices and the cost of living 
are stable; agricultural reforms, though stymied for the 
time being, are soundly conceived and will further 
weaken the Communists’ appeal to rural dwellers, The 
Government is the “strongest, the most efficient, and at 
the same time the most democratic Italy has had since 
her unification in 1870.” To this Government, as well as 
to the Marshall Plan, goes the credit for Italy’s comeback, 
which is proving the virtue of Italy’s “greatest asset— 
her industrious, abstemious people.” The work of the 
Church has also bulked large in Italy’s recovery. Cath- 
olic social agencies, notably the Pontifical Commission 
of Assistance, have got results that “verge on the incred- 
ible.” A camp program in 1948 took care of 911,000 
undernourished and underprivileged children. A network 
of homes for blind, maimed and orphaned children has 
been set up. Dental and other clinics have been estab- 
lished. A special streptomycin bank in Rome makes this 
scarce wonder-drug for treatment of tuberculosis avail- 
able to the poor. Other special-help programs have aided 
millions affected by widespread unemployment. Italy’s 
problems are not all solved and, despite magnificent 
results in the field of relief, her social agencies are behind 
those of some other countries. But the great fact remains 
that “the priests and lay workers .. . are uniformly men 
and women of deep social sense, of compassionate under- 
standing, and of a practical turn of mind.” Against this 
record and this spirit, communist charges made recur- 
rently in Italy, that “class motives determine the Church’s 
reactionary action,” ring pretty hollow. Italy, on the 
comeback road, finds Rome no roadblock, but a lift. 


Unification measure passed 

The House finally passed the bill to strengthen the 
unification of the armed services on August 2. The vote 
of 356-7 did not express the misgivings with which 
many members yielded to the Administration and to 
public support rallied by the Citizens Committee for 
Reorganization, headed by President Robert L. Johnson 
of Temple University. Many members of the House 
Armed Services Committee feared that the Senate bill 
gave too much power to the Secretary of Defense 
(“Unification dilemma,” AM. 7/23, p. 451). The bill, 
which President Truman is sure to sign, provides for a 
deputy secretary and three assistant secretaries, changes 
the National Military Establishment to the Department of 
National Defense, and reduces the Departments of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force from Cabinet to departmental 
rank. The Senate formula on chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
is kept. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 








UNDERSCORINGS 











There are clear signs of stress and strain in the friendly 
relationship which since the war has existed in foreign 
affairs between the Truman Administration and the top 
Republican leadership. This doesn’t mean that the bi- 
partisan foreign policy is in a critical state; it never has 
covered as wide an area in our overseas relations as has 
been commonly believed. It does mean that the Adminis- 
tration cannot take too much for granted and must make 
a most convincing case on each developing phase of U. S. 
policy abroad. 

The unwillingness of Senators Arthur H. Vandenberg 
and John Foster Dulles to go along with the Western 
European arms-aid program as proposed by the Admini- 
stration is a significant stand. The State Department’s 
policy toward China, termed a “tragic failure” by Mr. 
Vandenberg, is due for some critical attention in the 
Senate between now and adjournment of Congress. There 
may be moves to restrict sharply the discretion of the 
Administration in sharing atomic information with Great 
Britain. The likelihood is that funds for the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, notwithstanding an exception- 
ally fine record made by Paul Hoffman as ECA Admini- 
strator, will be cut quite severely. 

Influential Republican foreign-policy leaders have long 
pressed on the State Department the need for taking a 
new look at the cards in our relationship with the Chinese 
Nationalist Government. There are indications that such a 
restudy of policy is now under way. This may give the 
State Department something to point to, but it seems 
unlikely to avert a critical attack on this front by Mr. 
Vandenberg. This could come on Senate consideration of 
the nomination of R. Walton Butterworth as an Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of Far Eastern affairs. 

Mr. Butterworth himself may be all right, in the Van- 
denberg view, but he has been “inevitably connected with 
a very tragic failure of our policies in the Far East.” 
Senator Vandenberg contends it was a mistake in public 
policy not to bring a fresh point of view into the State 
Department’s direction of Far Eastern Affairs. The 
Michigan Senator, so long the Administration’s chief re- 
liance in Congress in trying to forge a unity program to 
contain Russian communism, will therefore oppose Mr. 
Butterworth’s confirmation. That is a rare circumstance 
—to find Mr. Vandenberg in outspoken opposition to the 
Administration. It is quite possible he may be joined in 
an attack on our China policy by Mr. Dulles. Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, whose chief foreign-policy adviser 
Mr. Dulles has been, recently denounced our China policy. 

When such men as Senators Dulles and Vandenberg 
oppose the Administration on major foreign policy 
phases, there is little of politics and much of conviction 
about it. But next year is an election year and foreign 
policy is bound to be cuffed about by many others for 
political reasons. CHarLEs LUCEY 





Conventions: International Federation of Catholic Alum- 
nae, 18th annual convention, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Aug. 
24-28 . . . . Newman Clubs, 35th annual convention, 
Chicago, Sept. 7-10. 
>The first laywomen ever to receive the doctorate in 
religion in this country are Miss Martha Haley, of 
Schwickly, Penn., and Miss Mary Barbara Kain, of Oak 
Park, Ill. On June 29 they received their degrees from 
St. Mary’s College, Holy Cross, Ind., which inaugurated 
its graduate school of Sacred Theology for sisters and 
laywomen in 1943. Rev. Michael J. Gruenthaner, S.J., is 
chancellor of the school; Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C., is 
president of St. Mary’s College. 
Said Sean McBride, Irish Minister for External Affairs, 
speaking in Dail Eireann, July 13: 
As most Deputies probably already know, the Far 
East is a great field of Irish missionary endeavor ... 
The spread of communist influence through the Far 
East is a most grave development from the point of 
view of these Irish missions .... 

Anything that my Department can usefully do to 
help in this situation will be done at once... . I 
know, however, that what will always come first with 
those who have devoted their lives to this work will 
be, not their own personal safety, but the possibility 
of continuing the work of their missions... . 


The Irish Government is considering how it can bring 
consular facilities within closer reach of its missionary 
citizens; but one must be struck by the naturalness with 
which it assumes that God’s business comes first. 

PAdd to the list of U. S. retreat houses for men Con- 
ception Abbey, Conception, Mo., which is getting ready 
for its first week-end retreat, to be followed by a regular 
retreat schedule throughout the year. 

POn August 1, Father Raymond McGowan completed 
thirty years of service with NCWC. At present he is di- 
rector of the Social Action Department. Working with 
Father McGowan is a strenuous affair, for he expects 
others to maintain the pace he sets himself. Ad multos 
annos! 

PHoly Year of Jubilee, 1950 is an attractive and informa- 
tive little booklet published for free distribution by the 
American Express-Catholic Travel League (1841 Broad- 
way, New York 23, N. Y.). It contains a historical sketch 
of the Holy Year, notes on the requirements for gaining 
the Holy Year indulgence, on the four major basilicas, on 
the Holy Year ceremonies, etc. Handy both for those 
who can go to Rome next year and those who must stay 
at home. 

>“Divisiveness,” that bogey of many American zealots 
for the single, state-controlled school system, is at an end 
in Rumania. The Red government there has decreed that 
“all obligations arising from teaching” will fall “entirely 
and exclusively on the state.” Bigotry, like politics, makes 
strange bedfellows. C. K. 
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The Church in politics 


Ever since Christ our Lord established the Church and 
empowered it to act in His Name, Popes and bishops have 
had to rally the faithful to meet the aggression of political 
powers. 

The encroachment of the state upon the independence 
of the Church has taken different turns at different times 
and in different countries. Open persecution has often 
fallen upon her, as in Eastern Europe today, in an effort 
to destroy her. Sometimes the more subtle strategy has 
been to absorb ecclesiastical organization into the state 
system, as happened during the Reformation. National 
churches were set up. Even in Catholic countries, like 
Spain under Philip II and the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
under Joseph II, political power achieved excessive domi- 
nation over the spiritual, for political ends. 

Since the rise of liberal democracy the attack on the 
Church has been even more subtle. Governments have 
“granted” the Church the legal right to exist, but have by 
various means hedged in its activities more and more. No 
democracy, in the accepted sense of the term, would pro- 
hibit religious ceremonies in houses of worship. France, 
however, did not hesitate to dissolve religious orders in 
1905. The hostility of secularist governments to the 
Church has commonly been shown by the impediments 
thrown in the way of the Church’s social activities—in 
the fields of education, marriage and the family, and such 
welfare enterprises as the conduct of hospitals. 

Two slogans are widely invoked to disable the Church 
as a social institution. One is that “religion is a private 
matter.” This is the “inarticulate major premise” of the 
Supreme Court in the Everson and McCollum decisions. 
Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, was quick to de- 
clare that this was the most alarming feature of the 
Court’s position: it relegated religion to the role of a 
private concern of no social significance. 

The other slogan, of course, is “complete separation of 
Church and State.” It is extremely important to notice 
that the complete separation of Church and State was 
comparatively harmless a generation or more ago. The 
functions of the state were then sharply limited. Nearly 
all social activity—apart from public education—was in 
the hands of private organizations. Taxes were very low. 
Funds were available for the support of private schools, 
private hospitals and other private social agencies. Under 
such a system the Church could finance its social activities 
fairly well. She could compete with other private agencies 
for voluntary public support. 

Today, however, the state is tending more and more 
to monopolize education and all other social-welfare en- 
terprises. The costs of these activities and of military 
defense have caused taxes to skyrocket. As a result, 
private education and especially private social agencies 
are rapidly being replaced by government agencies. Tax 
levies are drying up the sources of voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

Where does this leave the Church as a social insti- 
tution? It leaves it competing with government for its 
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very life. Yet as soon as a spokesman for the Church 
raises his voice in defense of her claims, he is accused of 
“interfering” with politics. 

The truth is that the state, even in the United States, 
has seriously interfered with the rightful activities of the 
Church. It has done so, not directly, but by its general 
policy of supplanting private with public agencies. Under 
our law the Church is supposed to be completely cut off 
from public funds. The only way, therefore, that the 
Church can survive in the social field is to call a halt to 
this encroachment. 

Is the Church to be stripped of the right every group 
enjoys in a free country to protect itself against political 
encroachment? If big corporations and labor unions can 
attack national legislation they believe to be hostile to 
their freedom, why cannot the Church? If she cannot, 
the Church is no longer free. 


Mr. Dewey on China 


Some of the reaction to Governor Dewey’s appeal, in 
his Colgate University address of July 28, for “aid to 
China now” ignores the very urgency which he wished 
to highlight. A Washington Post editorial for July 30, 
for example, ridicules those “who forecast so lightly” 
the communization of all Asia. It points out that the 
continent is a “dizzily vast area” and that the peoples 
inhabiting it are “loosely organized societies” with lead- 
ers who are “mutually unreconcilable.” The Post con- 
cludes: “It is difficult to figure out exactly what Governor 
Dewey wants to send to China: arms or Americans or 
both.” 

Nowhere in his address at Colgate did Mr. Dewey 
propose any specific form of aid to China. It was clearly 
not his intention to do so. That Asia is vast, that the 
countries are loosely organized, or that there may be 
corruption in the Nationalist armies, no one will deny. 
These are merely factors in the problem, not excuses 
for side-stepping it. “There can be neither excuse nor 
reason,” declared New York’s Governor, “for timidity 
and muddle-headedness on the part of our Government 
in attempting a solution. Surely we must have a policy 
and the will to carry it out, and surely our present habit 
of no policy at all must go.” 

The very vastness and looseness of China’s political 
organization constitute a providential check upon a sud- 
den successful communist sweep over the whole land. 
The situation, left to itself, deteriorates, but only gradu- 
ally. The Red armies continue to expand their control 
southward, with Canton as their next objective. Some 
temporary diversionary movements against the Moslem 
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forces under General Ma Pu-fang in the northwest pro- 
vince of Shensi may slow down their southward progress. 
If the Moslems under the Nationalist flag actually boast 
300,000 of the best soldiers in China, as newsmen have 
reported, the march south might even be stalled for a 
time. Chiang apparently pins little hope on this prospect, 
for his Government has placed the provisional capital, 
Canton, under martial law and has transferred much of 
its personnel to Formosa and Chungking. 

The fall of Canton may signal the formation of a 
communist government in the conquered area. Having 
taken Canton, the Communists would be within reach of 
the borders of Indo-China and Burma. These successes, 
imminent and almost certain, will still not result in the 
communization of all Asia, it is true. But they highlight 
the need for a sharpened policy, while to date our State 
Department has followed only a “habit of no policy.” 

Fortunately, some change in this habit seems to have 
been forced upon Secretary Acheson. On July 27 he 
announced that a thorough review of our so-called Asiatic 
“policy” will now be undertaken. Secretary-at-large 
Philip C. Jessup will be joined by two other consultants 
for this purpose: Dr. Raymond B. Fosdick, President of 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the General Education 
Board, and Dr. Everett Case, President of Colgate Uni- 
versity. These two outstanding citizens, unaligned with 
either extreme, will be furnished all the relevant informa- 
tion on which our present “policy” has been based. 

The mistreatment of our diplomatic and consular of- 
ficials in China, the stagnation of Shanghai under the 
Communists, the threat to Singapore, the tightening of 
relations between Russia and the “People’s democratic 
authorities of Manchuria”—these events and widespread 
public dissatisfaction with our do-nothing policy in Asia 
may thaw out Washington’s frigid unconcern about the 
fete of our Pacific allies. 


The disease of 
thinking in slogans 


One of the best labor-saving devices ever invented is 
the neat little capsule into which a thought can be snugly 
put and efficiently distributed for general consumption. 
There are a lot of these capsules on the market. Some are 
of a size to hold the snug thought that “Negroes are just 
naturally shiftless”; others are tailored to fit “all Jews 
are Communists.” 

These thought-capsules save labor. They lull their user 
into a very comfortable laziness of thought. The trouble 
is that thinking in slogans can become a disease with very 
destructive effects. 

Reporters, commentators, all who influence public 
opinion have the responsibility of checking the spread of 
this disease. Not all who shape public opinion live up 
to this responsibility, as the following examples will show. 

Reporting from Czechoslovakia on July 28, C. L. Sulz- 
berger of the New York Times gave comfort to the 
formula-thinkers. Stating that the Czech Government is 
looking for at least one Catholic bishop to give allegiance 


to the Red program and thereby “legitimize” a schis- 
matical movement, he goes on to say: 

When Henry VIII broke with the Vatican and estab- 

lished the Church of England, he was able to retain 

its link with the regular apostolic succession through 
bishops who remained loyal to him rather than the 

Pope. 

This is formula-thinking and erroneous, and serves only 
to spread the error, or rather two errors. Henry did not 
establish the Church of England; the Church of England 
did not retain apostolic succession. 

The following day the same correspondent came up 
with two more formulas. Remarking that church-state 
relationships in Czechoslovakia have been “complex for 
centuries,” he then drops in the formula: “Catholicism 
was pretty well forced upon the people after the battle of 
the White Mountain in 1620.” Historians will debate the 
truth of that statement, but the formula-thinking reporter 
will simply pass it on heedlessly. He thereby consolidates 
the prejudice of thousands who are all too ready to be- 
lieve the truth of the assertion. 

The best example of late is Mrs. Roosevelt’s off-hand 
statement: “I cannot say that in European countries the 
control by the Roman Catholic Church of great areas of 
land has always led to happiness for the people of those 
countries.” Since she is referring to the case of Cardinal 
Mindszenty, presumably she believes that in Hungary the 
Church controlled great areas of land. Are there facts to 
back up that formula? Or have the Communists at home 
and abroad repeated it so often that it is now supinely 
accepted as a fact? Communists declare that a million 
acres were expropriated from the Church. Actually only 
130,000 acres were taken and these were the combined 
properties of sixteen dioceses. But it is so much easier to 
say “great areas of land.” The prestige of the writer 
helps the fable and the prejudice takes deeper root. 

Again, in the same letter, a capsule-history of Ameri- 
can education says that in the early days of our country 
it was believed that 

In establishing a democratic form of government it 

was essential that there be free education for as large 

a number of people as possible, so there was a move- 

ment to create free public schools for all children 

.... Nothing was said about private schools. 

This formula gives the impression that the American 
public school is the original American school. This 
ignores completely the fact that almost all early schools 
were church schools and that the public school as we 
know it did not finally come into existence till the middle 
of the ninteenth century. 

No charge is made here that these two journalists made 
use of these lazy and pat formulas with the deliberate in- 
tention of deceiving. But whatever their intentions, the 
result is inescapable and lamentable. Their formula- 
thinking spreads misapprehension and misconception and 
muddies the waters of anything like intelligent discussion. 
It is hard, we grant, to write concisely and with exactness. 
But if a columnist or a reporter cannot write that way, he 
ought to stop writing, for when he thinks and writes in 
formulas, he is doing a distinct disservice to true demo- 
cratic discussion of public issues. 
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Atomic slaughter 


The Atomic Energy Commission has revealed to an 
already atom-jittery world that the United States is now 
producing the improved Eniwetok model of the atomic 
bomb “on an industrial basis.” Commenting on the Com- 
mission’s sixth semi-annual report, N. Y. Times atomic 
expert William L. Laurence finds the Eniwetok model 
embarrassingly big: 

If it is true, as the experts agree, that the Nagasaki- 

type bomb could effectively destroy the heart of any 

industrial city so that it would be eliminated as a 

factor in a nation’s industrial economy, what greater 

harm, save for the additional destruction of human 
lives, could an improved model do? .. . If the Eni- 
wetok bomb is twice as destructive, it can mean only 
that it is twice as destructive in terms of human lives 
and not in industrial potential. 
Even after these observations, Mr. Laurence continues to 
differentiate between “strategic bombing” and “the de- 
struction of lives.” He seems to miss the obvious fact 
that our scientists have obliterated any distinction there 
may have been by building a bomb that must necessarily 
destroy not only the industrial heart of a city but the 
residential districts as well. 

If that is the case, what must be said of the U. S. 
war policy, which, according to Hanson Baldwin in the 
July Atlantic Monthly, is based on “the use of atomic 
bombs against the Russian home front, against Soviet 
cities, supply centers, oil supplies, factories and nodal 
communication points in Russia, such as Moscow”? 

“The prophets of the [atomic] blitz,” said Rear Ad- 
miral D. V. Gallery in the June 25 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post, “profess to aim at ‘strategic’ objectives, 
but what it really boils down to in the long run is simple 
destruction of cities.” 

If Mr. Laurence is correct in calculating the power 
of the improved Eniwetok bomb, no one can now even 
profess to be aiming at a strategic objective when cities 
are involved. Henceforth it is “one bomb—one city.” 

Discussing the strategic plans of the Atlantic Alliance 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on July 29, 
General Omar N. Bradley, Army Chief of Staff, said: 

First, the United States will be charged with the 

strategic bombing. We have repeatedly recognized 

in this country that the first priority of joint defense 

is our ability to deliver the atomic bomb. 

The General’s delicacy of expression is matched only by 
his vagueness. The latter, of course, is all in the name 
of “military security.” It is time someone told our war 
lords that our moral integrity must be preserved as well 
as our military security. Does the strategy of the Atlantic 
Alliance involve the delivery of the atomic bomb to 
Russia’s forty “strategic cities” with a total population 
of 20 million? Have the American people, as Lewis 
Mumford claims, 


been committed by their elected officers and their 
military leaders to a doctrine of war that is utterly 
repulsive to our own American principles, to the 
decent opinions of mankind and to the traditions of 
civilization? 
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The editors of this Review are not pacifists. We believe 
the cold war requires that we rearm both ourselves and 
our allies. We believe that in the present circumstances 
the atomic bomb should figure in our defensive plans, 
We do not hold that its use is intrinsically evil. It might, 
for example, be used legitimately against a fleet at sea, 
against shore defenses, against a military encampment, 
against a Hanford or an Oak Ridge. It might even he 
used against Russian cities with productive military 
capacity if that use were the only possible defense the 
Western democracies could command against invasion 
and enslavement by the Russians. 

But this highly hypothetical situation is a far cry from 
what Mr. Mumford calls “resorting in the first instance 
to the wholesale use of extermination alone.” 

French military planners are reported to be wondering 
whether the atomic bomb could be developed into a tac- 
tical and defensive weapon as well as a strategic and 
offensive one—that is, whether it could check a moving 
army or safeguard a frontier by making a strip of terri- 
tory untenable. Perhaps that way lies escape from the 
“one bomb—one city” doctrine, which, if we persist in 
it, will mean America’s moral suicide. 


The flying bridges 

It sounded like a water-tight scheme for getting the 
Allies out of the western sectors of Berlin: cut off road, 
water and rail transport, and when the Allied commanders 
find two and a quarter million starving Berliners on their 
hands, they will be glad to pull out and leave the whole 
city to the Soviets. A water-tight scheme—but not air- 
tight. The Western Allies, not having been told that such 
a thing was impossible, decided to provide the food and 
fuel necessary to the survival of two and a quarter million 
people by plane. 

On June 26, 1948 the impossible experiment began. 
The air over Berlin was loud with the incessant stream 
of flying boxcars. Rain, hail or shine, they never stopped 
coming. Day and night, only minutes apart, the Allied 
planes swooped down on Berlin’s airdromes. If a pilot 
did not make a landing on his first pass at the runway, 
there was no time for a second; the next plane was too 
close on his heels. He must turn around and go back 
to his base. Seven thousand tons a day was the average 
delivery of supplies. By May 12, 1949, the Soviets had 
enough. They lifted the siege. 

The airlift had brought 2,214,071 tons of vital supplies 
to Berlin. Its 380 planes had made 274,718 flights total- 
ing over 100 million miles. As of August 1, its mission 
was declared accomplished. It will taper off now, and 
be wound up by October; but it can be reinstated in a 
few days. 

Seventy Allied soldiers lost their lives in this mission 
of mercy: thirty-one Americans, thirty-nine British. On 
July 9, American, British and French troops paraded 
tc honor their memory. The people of Berlin will not 
soon forget these men, whose first advent was in the 
crashing of bombs, but who died that their former 
enemies might live. 
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Some ABC’s of ERP 





Benjamin L. Masse 





Y ov CAN WRITE IT DOWN now as practically cer- 
tain that Western Europe will not be able to stand on its 
own economic legs by 1952, the termination date of the 
Marshall Plan. 

Even before the present crisis in Britain’s affairs, this 
unpalatable conclusion was probable, as the “Interim 
Report of the European Recovery Programme,” issued 
December, 1948 by the Council of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation (OEEC), frankly in- 
dicated. Probability became certainty when it was seen 
two months ago that, even with Marshall Plan help, 
Britain would not be able to balance her books this year 
with the dollar area. As the London Economist said 
bluntly on July 2: “1952 is now.” 

To the tax-burdened ‘American people this development 
is bound to be disappointing. It may lead them, as it has 
already led some of their short-sighted representatives in 
Congress, to beat a retreat from international responsi- 
bility and to seek once again a spurious security in 
isolationism. 


OBJECTIVE OF ForEIGN PoLicy 


At this critical juncture in our history it is supremely 
important to keep in mind the major objective of our 
foreign policy, which is to ensure our safety in a tough, 
anarchic world without the tragic necessity of fighting a 
third world war. As a people we have agreed that of all 
the nations in the world only one is a threat to our secur- 
ity—Soviet Russia. We have also agreed that the best 
way to deal with the power-drunk men in the Kremlin is 
to remain strong at home and to strengthen our friends 
abroad. Thus we hope to put limits on Soviet expansion 
and to discourage any aggressive design Moscow may 
have. We want no repetition of the policy of appeasement 
which permitted Hitler to pluck his victims one by one 
and eventually plunged the world into war. 

The Marshall Plan, then, must be judged primarily as 
a political, and only secondarily as an economic, policy. 
Even if we miss the economic goal—a self-supporting 
Western Europe by 1952—the Plan may still be a heart- 
ening success. Actually there is every reason to believe 
that the primary aim is being achieved. The imperialistic 
Soviet drive westward has been stalled. Though still a 
danger, the communist fifth columns in Italy and France 
are weaker today than they were two years ago. All the 
Marshall Plan nations have made progress in rebuilding 
their war-shattered and dislocated economies. In most 
cases production is ahead of pre-war levels. Millions of 
people who only three years ago were resigned to com- 
munist conquest, or who at least lived in daily fear of it, 
have learned to hope again and have some confidence in 
the future. Even though the economic timetable has 


“The Marshall Plan must be judged primarily as a 
political, and only secondarily as an economic, policy. 
. . . lt is important to keep in mind the major objec- 
tive of our foreign policy, which is to ensure our 
safety in a tough, anarchic world without the tragic 
necessity of fighting a third world war.” 


turned out to be too exacting, the chief goal of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program is well within our reach. 

It will also help us to keep in proper perspective our 
failure to hit economic objectives on the nose if we make 
some effort to understand the full dimensions of the task 
we have set ourselves. 


BACKGROUND OF EuROPE’s PROBLEM 


The plight of Western Europe consists in an adverse 
balance of trade with the rest of the world, and more 
especially with the dollar area. (The dollar area em- 
braces the United States, Canada, the Philippines, Cuba, 
Colombia, Mexico, Ecuador, Bolivia, Venezuela and the 
Central American countries.) This is the economists’ 
way of saying that Western Europe is buying more from 
the rest of the world than it is selling to it. Although the 
immediate cause of this disequilibrium is the war, which 
damaged production facilities and disrupted traditional 
trade channels, the difficulty really goes back to World 
War I. Europe would be in trouble today even if World 
War II had never happened. 

For a century and a half prior to 1914, Western 
Europe was the workshop of the world. During all this 
time it supported its swiftly growing population by mak- 
ing goods which the rest of the world found either neces- 
sary or desirable. At the end of the last century, nine- 
tenths of all exports of manufactures originated in West- 
ern Europe, and these exports, plus certain other forms of 
income which I shall mention in a moment, paid for im- 
ports of food and of the many raw materials which 
Europe either wholly lacks or possesses in insufficient 
supply. 

Until the first World War, the system worked very well. 
From 1876 onwards, international trade, in both manu- 
factures and primary products, grew rapidly. This hap- 
pened despite the gradual industrialization of the primary 
producing areas and the steady growth of domestic mar- 
kets for their agricultural commodities. This latter was 
due to a marked increase in population. Both develop- 
ments tended to make these areas less dependent on 
Western Europe, either as buyer of their primary pro- 
ducts or seller of manufactures. Except for a brief flurry 
in the early 1920’s, international trade in manufactured 
goods has been in decline since the end of World War I, 
although trade in primary products has continued to ex- 
pand slowly. In the 1870’s, one-third of the world’s out- 
put of manufactures entered into foreign trade. In 1938, 
though world production of manufactures had increased 
fourfold between 1870 and 1913, and then doubled be- 
tween 1913 and 1939, only one-tenth was exchanged in 
foreign markets. 

We can restate the long-term problem of the Marshall 
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Plan nations in this way. In a territory less than one-half 
that of the United States lives a population almost twice 
as large as our own. These peoples have maintained a 
high standard of living by exporting manufactured goods 
and importing food and raw materials. Now they are no 
longer the main source of manufactures, more than one- 
half of which are currently produced outside their 
boundaries. Furthermore, the long-term or secular trend 
is toward a decline in international trade in manufactures. 
In such circumstances, how can Western Europe continue 
to pay for the food and raw materials it needs to main- 
tain and even raise its standard of living? 

Before World War II this problem was obscured by 
Western Europe’s income from “invisible” earnings. 
Throughout the nineteenth century Europe exported 
capital as well as goods, and the return from its foreign 
investments helped to meet the bill for imports. So did 
income from shipping, insurance, tourism and other serv- 
ices. In 1938, these “invisible” earnings paid for thirty 
per cent of all imports into Western Europe. 

The war destroyed this delicate balance. Tourism 
stopped almost completely. A great deal of shipping was 
lost. Foreign investments, especially in the dollar area, 
were liquidated to pay for food and munitions. Now the 
tourists are coming again. Shipping and insurance serv- 
ices are being restored. But the income from investment, 
which before the war amounted to more than one billion 
dollars annually, is largely gone. Somehow or other, if 
they hope to maintain their standard of living, the coun- 
tries of Western Europe must expand their exports and 
become more self-sufficient. This is just another way of 
saying that Western Europe must greatly increase indus- 
trial and agricultural production if it is to avoid a suc- 
cession of revolutions and ultimate domination by 
Moscow. 


Lonc-RANGE OUTLOOK 


What are the chances that the Marshall Plan nations, 
with American help, will be able to survive? 

The long-range outlook is good. The peoples of West- 
ern Europe are highly intelligent, industrious and adept 
at making a profitable trade. Given time and a chance to 
recover from the shock and destruction of war, they will 
succeed in adapting themselves to the vastly changed 
world of the twentieth century. The United States is 
betting on their ability to do so—and it is a good bet. 
But they cannot reach the goal by 1952. 

In the “Interim Report” of the OEEC, to which refer- 
ence was made above, the participating nations estimated 
that in 1952-53 they would import goods to the value of 
$12.8 billion. They hoped that exports would amount to 
$10.6 billion, and invisible earnings to $1.4 billion. This 
would leave a deficit of $0.8 billion. 

These estimates are, unfortunately, unduly optimistic, 
as the authors of the Report concede. They suppose that 
a $700-million deficit in invisible transactions in 1947 
will be converted to a positive balance of $1.3 billion by 
1952, and that exports will jump forty per cent. That ex- 
ports can be boosted this much in so short a time seems 
out of the question. Even if the postwar boom, generated 
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by the need to replace plant and restock shelves, were not 
over—as it is—it is doubtful whether Western Europe 
can expand its production enough to meet its export 
goals. The production goals the OEEC countries set in 
1947 suppose an increase of fifteen per cent in output per 
man-hour within four years. That is supposing a lot. 

One of the reasons for this is more political than eco. 
nomic. 

In drawing up their plans to become self-supporting by 
1952, the OEEC nations made certain assumptions. They 
assumed that the United States would maintain a high 
level of economic activity and be willing to buy from the 
rest of the world; that the danger of war would not force 
them to devote a large part of their incomes to arma. 
ments; that multilateral trade would grow. They also 
assumed that inflation would be checked and currencies 
stabilized. 

A little reflection will show that this last assumption 
will not be easily realized. To raise their production 
levels, the Marshall Plan nations must devote a large part 
of their national incomes to capital goods. This means 
that the production of consumer goods will fall, or at 
least will not expand to the 
same extent that consumer 
purchasing power, fed by a 
high degree of economic ac- 
tivity, is expanding. The gap 
between supply and demand 
will drive up prices of con- 
sumer goods, and high prices 
in this sector of the economy 
will tempt businessmen to 
divert their resources from production of capital goods to 
production of consumer goods. Thus, plans for large 
capital outlays, if carried out over too short a time, tend 
to be self-defeating. Instead of high production for the 
export market, they lead to high production for the do- 
mestic market. 

Theoretically, the governments of Western Europe can 
deal with this dilemma in one of two ways. They can 
spread capital expenditures over a longer period of time, 
which means that the export goals set for 1952 will not 
be completely achieved. Or they can explain to the people 
that the price of large-scale capital investment is a tem- 
porary reduction in living standards, and that it is to 
their long-term benefit to accept the present sacrifice. 
Then, with the Communists beating all their propaganda 
drums, the governments can help the people to make the 
sacrifice by taxing them heavily, thus curtailing consumer 
purchases, and by setting up a system of rigid price and 
investment controls. 

From a political standpoint, the second alternative, ex- 
cept for the incredibly self-disciplined British people. is 
impossible. And the British Government has led its 
people as far along the austerity road as they are willing 





to go. 

The conclusion is obvious: the Marshall Plan nations 
have to be satisfied with a somewhat lower level of capital 
expenditures than their projected 1952 export goals re- 
quire. 
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The hard-boiled experts who wrote the “Interim Re- 
port” agree that if the OEEC nations can by 1952 come 
within eighty-five per cent of balancing their budgets with 
the rest of the world, they will be doing a good job. Even 
this will require a greater degree of cooperation among 
them, a more intense effort to raise productivity and more 
imaginative and competitive selling abroad than is the 
case now. 


Point Four 
and Sir Stafford 


Clement de Haas 








Dunne THE PAST FEW YEARS most West Euro- 
pean countries have been trying their best to restore 
trade by means of what the economists call bilateral 
arrangements. It was, for the time being, the only pos- 
sible method. But consider its limitations. Take Britain 
and France, for example. Since the war, France has been 
buying from Britain more than Britain has bought from 
France. Accordingly, France has an adverse trade balance 
with Britain. That cannot go on indefinitely. Somehow 
the balance has to be restored. While you stick to bi- 
lateral arrangements—that is, while you limit yourself to 
only two countries—there are just three ways you can 
get a balance. 

Either Britain must buy French goods which she 
really does not want; or the French must sell the things to 
Britain which they would much rather keep for them- 
selves; or France will have to cut down purchases from 
Britain, which would be disastrous for both parties. 

This restriction to bilateral trading results, in fact, in 
a restriction of trade itself. It most seriously hampers all 
economic recovery; and, since the freeing of Europe from 
such barriers is a prerequisite of European recovery, the 
question is: how can Europe get out of this? The answer 
in one way is simple. It is by what the economist calls 
multilateral trading. 

Let us take the simplest possible case. France is buy- 
ing from Britain every year more than she sells to her. 
But just suppose there is a third country, Ruritania, with 
which France has a favorable balance. She is selling to 
Ruritania more than she buys from it; and Ruritania is 
selling to Britain more than she buys from Britain. Even 
though trade is out of balance between each pair of 
countries, accounts can be settled and payments balanced, 
around the triangle, as it were, without any need for 
cutting down trade and restricting purchases. This, 
though in a more complicated way, is how international 
trade did work before the war. 

A London merchant, for example, would buy French 
wine and pay for it with a bill—an IOU—which he would 
promise to honor in six-months’ or a year’s time. The 
French wine merchant would get his money by discount- 


Everything considered, we ought to be reasonably satis- 
fied with Europe’s recovery to date and with prospects 
for the future. To cut down our aid at the present time, 
as the Congress is threatening to do, would be a major 
blunder—and a very expensive one. After spending a 
fortune on the patient, we would be turning him out be- 
fore he is able to shift for himself. The result would be 
a relapse, and money down the drain. 


The close connection between Mr. Truman’s Point 
Four, European economic recovery, and multilateral 
trade, which Mr. de Haas explains here, was recently 
emphasized by the sharp fall in exports to the United 
States from dollar-earning colonial areas. This is all 
part of Britain’s dollar crisis. Mr. de Haas is at 
Nymegen University, Holland. 


ing that bill—in effect, selling it through his bank to an- 
other French firm, which would use it, relying on the 
credit of the London firm, to buy, say, coffee from Brazil. 
The Brazilian coffee merchant would then do the same, 
and the bill would find its way to Cairo to buy Egyptian 
cotton for Brazil, and then maybe it would find its way 
back from Cairo to London to buy English boots for 
Egypt. So the bill—or IOU—has gone round the circle. 

The London wine merchant would pay the London 
boot-trader, who would present the bill in the end. In 
that way a single cash transaction in London would have 
made possible all those exchanges of wine and coffee and 
cotton and boots between all those countries. 

I am not going to argue that the pre-war system of in- 
ternational finance was a perfect one. It had its own ap- 
palling weaknesses which, for one thing, landed us all in 
the great depression of 1929, the famous economic 
blizzard which swept across the world. 

Certainly we shall never go back to the old method; 
but this feature of the pre-war system, this method of bal- 
ancing international payments by multilateral trading, is 
one which, in some form or other, has to be restored. It 
cannot be effectively restored inside a limited area. The 
wider its scope, the more efficiently it can work. 

If we are going to restore European trading—even 
trading among the European countries themselves—on 
the highest and most efficient level, we must do so as part 
of a restoration and development of multilateral trade all 
round the world. As in the case of Britain and France and 
Ruritania, this must eventually be the system, merging 
European-American trade in a world-wide multilateral 
system. This is not going to be very easy and certainly 
cannot be done suddenly; but it has to be done if Europe 
is to stand on its own feet in the foreseeable future. 

The premature British attempt at making sterling “con- 
vertible” in 1947 broke down and had to be abandoned. 
One thing that was realized then was that before world 
trading can be sufficiently balanced to make a system of 
multilateral payments workable, there has to be not only 
a restoration but a very great new development of trade 
with the non-European and non-American parts of the 
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world. Only they can help to restore the balance which 
was so completely upset, both by the war devastation and, 
still more, by the complete dislocation of all the old eco- 
nomic machinery. 

You can see now what was in Mr. Averill Harriman’s 
mind when he spoke of a program for development of 
underdeveloped areas fitting in with the European Re- 
covery Program. The threatened breakdown of Britain’s 
trade, which has put Sir Stafford Cripps in the headlines 
for many weeks, cannot be averted without promotion of 
Mr. Truman’s famous “Point Four,” a plan to develop 
the world’s backward areas. 

A big development of trade with the under-developed 
areas is absolutely essential for the restoration of world 
multilateral trade. To take the idea a step further, a big 
increase in the productivity of the under-developed areas 
is absolutely essential if their trade with the rest of the 
world is to be increased. They are not producing enough 
at the moment to sustain that greater development. 

To restore world trade, these backward areas will not 
only have to produce more for export; they will have to 


Women on their knees 





Rhea M. Eckel 





BERLIN—The votes of women in the western zones of 
Germany could have a decisive effect on the elections 
which will be held August 14. Women outnumber the 
men in Germany by seven million. Politically, however, 
they are almost a minus quantity; and I doubt if they will 
have any appreciable effect on the outcome of the 
elections. 

As a visiting expert for the Military Government on 
community education, I have worked with German 
women in Wuerttemberg-Baden, Hesse, Bavaria, and in 
the western sector of Berlin, from which I am now 
writing. I have talked with numbers of them on every 
level of society and have read numerous reports of sur- 
veys on their status. I am convinced that “the German 
question” will not be solved until the problems of Ger- 
many’s women receive the attention which they so well 
deserve. 

At present the vast majority of German women are 
reconciled to being second-class citizens. They are shy, 
even backward, with no self-confidence whatever. Most 
of them are convinced that they will fail in any attempt 
to take an active part in the political and cultural life of 
their communities. Their diffidence is not difficult to 
understand. Subservience to the male has been part of 
their tradition. 

Within the home, the boys are still the privileged 
children. They are served first at table, and receive the 
doting special attention of their parents. The men, of 
course, get precedence too, and their opinions are never 
questioned. 
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produce more for their own consumption. Their own 
standard of living has to be raised, both because that is 
desirable in itself and because a higher all-round standard 
of living means an increase in purchasing power, in de- 
mand, and so in possibilities of trade. 

In some countries—Britain and Holland—there is a 
“breakneck increase” in exports at the expense of the 
standard of living of their peoples. Europe cannot seek 
its recovery at their expense. Nevertheless a large de- 
velopment of exports is fundamental to an increase in the 
standard of living of the “indigenous peoples.” These 
two things—increase of foreign trade and raising of the 
standard of living—can, and indeed must, go forward 
together. 

There will be need for large investments of capital. 
Developments will have to be carefully watched and very 
carefully controlled. There must be no plundering and no 
ruthless exploitation. That would not only be evil in it- 
self, but would in the long run defeat its own purpose. 
Twentieth-century development has to be different from 
nineteenth-century exploitation. 


Women in Germany today outnumber men by seven 
million, but they will probably wield little influence 
in the first elections under the basic law of Bonn on 
August 14, says Rhea M. Eckel, Executive Secretary 
of the N. Y. State Citizens’ Council, visiting expert in 
Germany on community education for OMGUS. 


Equal opportunities for study and work are not avail- 
able in Germany. Girls, except for a few among the ten 
per cent of German students permitted to go on for 
higher education, cannot get the technical training which 
would strengthen their position in the labor market. The 
highly organized male master-craftsmen have a horror of 
accepting women into their ranks, 

This inferior status works terrible hardships on those 
millions of German widows who must rebuild their shat- 
tered homes and cope with all the ugly details involved 
in feeding and clothing their families when there is so 
little to do it with. Those whose husbands are dead, or 
still prisoners in Russia, have an unclear legal status. 
They cannot collect insurance or inheritance money. It 
is said that here in Berlin 56 per cent of the families must 
be supported by a woman. So I see her working— 
usually as an unskilled laborer—cleaning and _ piling 
bricks, wheeling the barrows of rubble, operating con- 
crete-mixers, running the street cars and even cleaning 
the streets. 

These women, upon whom so much of the future of 
Germany depends, need special help and attention. They 
need special training for better-paying jobs in industry, 
and a chance to receive equal pay with men for doing 
equal work. 

The political timidity of German women stems, I think, 
from their status as inferiors in social and economic re- 
lationships. They have had the vote since the Weimar 
Republic, and the Bonn basic law recognizes their equal- 
ity with men. After their burst of enthusiastic response 
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under the Republic, however, they quickly lapsed into 
apathy, largely because they received no education in 
their community responsibilities. 

It is true that some women are employed as civil 
servants—in the offices of city councils, as health officers 
and as school teachers (though these last hold no admin- 
istrative posts)—-and some do fill minor administrative 
posts in the political parties. But the basic inequality still 
obtains. German politicians wouldn’t think of allowing 
women any real influence on the policies and programs 
of the parties. 

The number of U. S. zone women enrolled in organiza- 
tions of any kind is distressingly small. They seem to 
fear having their names found on any list by a new oc- 
cupying Power. Most German women, by the way, be- 
lieve that war with the Soviets is inevitable. They think 
that we Americans are a bit naive in believing that any- 
thing short of war will provide a permanent solution of 
the situation. 

Of three million Bavarian women only eight per cent 
are formally enrolled in organizations. Forty-five thousand 
of them are in political parties, and that in a region which 
eats, drinks and works at politics. Sixty-five thousand 
are members of the Katholische Frauenverband (Catholic 
Women’s Union), 1.3 thousand in the Evangelischer 
Frauenbund (Protestant Women’s League). One hundred 
and forty-five thousand are at present enrolled in the 
trade unions. 

The women’s organizations in Bavaria fall into three 
categories: confessional, political and independent. Most 
of the social-welfare work is carried on by the first; the 
second speaks for itself; and the last lumps together the 
cultural, professional and other types of women’s groups. 
There are actually no German women’s organizations 
with broad general aims, appealing to the average woman, 
such as we have in our Altrusa, Zonta, or Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Ominously enough, the KPD (Communist) is the only 
political party that takes the women seriously. The Com- 
munists make some attempt at political education, but 
they do it to secure votes, not to help alleviate the plight 
of German women. The KPD places women on the 
“party lists’—an important privilege—and in some ad- 
ministrative posts. It gives them courses in parliamentary 
procedure and encourages them to move in on voluntary 
organizations where such training will help them gain 
influence. 

The SPD (Social Democratic) employs a woman sec- 
retary at its central office, but positively discourages any 
participation in voluntary groups. The CPD (Christian 
Democratic) makes the least effort of all to win over the 
women. 

The political parties have much to learn from the trade 
unions. Women make up 36 per cent of the German 
working force. Many more need work. The currency re- 
form, excellent as it was for the general economy, struck 
a devastating blow at the women who must support 
families, since it wiped out what savings they had. The 
trade unions, which increased their membership to 2.1 
million (July; 1949), are helping them in their fight 


for equal rights. It remains to be seen what progress 
the unions will make. At least their program is positive, 
and they are pressing for protective legislation for women. 

The plight of the majority of urban women who must 
work is bad enough, but it seems to me that the condition 
of the farmer’s wife is worse. Fifty-five per cent of the 
agricultural working force in Germany is made up of 
women. It is said that in Wuerttemberg-Baden the figure 
runs up to 80 per cent. The German farmer’s wife spends 
all of each day in the fields and has, besides, the usual 
household tasks to perform, with facilities fifty years be- 
hind those of our American farm wives. 

Day after day, as I traveled through the western zone, 
I saw the fields dotted with women who were planting, 
hoeing and cultivating the fields, often on their knees, 
with no modern implements of any kind. (In the cities 
too, the hotel maids sweep, not vacuum, the stairs each 
day, and wipe them, always on their hands and knees.) 
The women on their knees! To me the picture became 
symbolic of the position of Germany’s women. 

How little is needed to stand them on their feet! For 
example, Military Government agricultural experts have 
got many German women to experiment with a new 
method of planting potatoes, one of their most back- 
breaking chores. For centuries, the farmer’s wife has 
been carrying a basket in one hand, while she drops the 
potatoes with the other, up and down the seemingly end- 
less potato rows. In several regions she has now been 
taught by Americans who work along with her in the 
fields to use a basket hung from her neck, balanced for 
easy carrying, which releases both her hands for dropping 
the potatoes. 

It sounds trivial, but it seems to me that out of many 
such apparently trivial improvements in her lot the Ger- 
man woman can be raised to a position of respectability 
and responsibility which will enable her to contribute 
importantly to the rebuilding of her shattered fatherland. 
To continue neglecting her will only increase the difficulty 
of that task. 





Holy Year issue 


For the benefit of prospective Holy Year pilgrims 
who may wish to enjoy their itinerary in anticipa- 
tion in the fall and winter evenings, and for the 
enjoyment of arm-chair travelers who can make the 
trip only in imagination, AMERICA will publish, in 
an early September issue, a series of articles on 
points of religious interest in the countries along 
the road to Rome. For the pilgrim who has never 
been in Europe before, JouHn Coc rey will have 
something to say about the history and hardships 
of pilgrimages in general, and about the conditions 
of travel in the Europe of 1950 in particular. Other 
articles will acquaint the reader with the famous 
religious landmarks of Spain, Portugal, France, 
Italy, England and Ireland. A final article on Rome 
will round out the series. 
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The burning 
of the flax straw 


Albert Eisele 








S anpwicues were not a necessity, since the burn- 
ing of the flax straw would require hardly more than two 
hours’ work, but it was going to be a great evening for 
Jimmy, and, to a boy of twelve, sandwiches are always a 
joy, whether the occasion is one of work or play. 

“Lots of catsup on mine, mom!” said Jimmy. “And 
here’s a paper bag to put them in, and there’s two bottles 
of pop in the icebox—I'll take the pop down to the field 
in a little pail of cold water!” 

At the first shades of twilight Jimmy was eager to be 
off, but his father said: “No, we don’t want to start any 
fires until it’s good and dark. The darker it is, the prettier 
your fire—a field fire is just like the fireworks on a 
Fourth of July.” 

The father went about finishing the evening chores; he 
worked unhurriedly, not only because he was waiting for 
the darkness but also because he was tired from the day’s 
work—especially from the work of the afternoon, when 
he had hitched his horses to the dump-rake and had raked 
the threshed flax straw into windrows—large, fluffy win- 
drows, that ran across the field from south to north. He 
had raked the field in that direction because the after- 
noon’s wind blew from the south, and in the evening one 
could set each windrow on fire at the south end and watch 
it burn across the field without further attention. 

“You’re going to let me do all the burning, dad!” said 
Jimmy enthusiastically, as at last the two walked down to 
the field, Jimmy carrying the lunch while his father had 
two pitchforks over his shoulder. 

“Pll start the first windrow. Then you can carry the 
fire over to the next one. But you’ve got to be careful, 
you know. Don’t set yourself on fire. You know what to 
do if your clothes catch fire?” 

“Sure, roll on the ground!” 

“Don’t forget that. But you won’t have any trouble if 
you always keep to the side of the wind. Let the fire blow 
away from you.” 

“There isn’t much wind any more now, dad.” 

“No, there isn’t. The flax straw will burn nicely, 
though, even without wind, because we haven’t had a rain 
in two weeks.” 

They walked to the extreme southeast corner of the 
field, where the man set the first windrow on fire. The 
flax straw was as dry as tinder, and the flames flared and 
raced through the fluffy windrow like flames forge-driven. 

“Oh gee!” cried Jimmy, “that’s pretty! I bet all the 
neighbors are looking!” He took a forkful of the burning 
straw and ran with it to the second windrow, about a 
hundred feet away. The burning forkful hissed and 
flamed as the boy ran. 

“You just sit down and rest, dad, and I'll start °em 
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all,” Jimmy called, as he flung his forkful of glowing 
straw into the second windrow, which immediately burst 
into flames. “I'll start ’em all!” 

“Yes, but you’ve got to be careful!” called the man. 
The boy called back reassuringly, and then the man 
seated himself on the hard ground and watched the boy 
as the latter raced along with his torch. Windrow by win- 
drow the entire south side of the field became alive with 
dancing flames, while the sky lit up to higher and wider 
areas. From the darkened horizon around about the man 
could hear pheasant cocks sounding cries of alarm. 

There it was now, going up in flames, all of that 
flax straw that should have been plowed under. The 
flax straw that should have been returned to the soil as 
humus matter. The man had tried to plow the straw 
under, he had tried his best. He had taken his rolling 
coulters to the blacksmith, who had sharpened them to 
razor edge, but still the coulters couldn’t cut the flax 
straw, which again and again bunched up under the plow 
beam and threw the plow out of the ground. There were 
so many of these fouled furrows, these baulks, and they 
made the plowed ground look so ragged and unkempt 
that finally the man quit plowing and hitched his horses 
to the dump-rake. He would rake up the flax straw and 
burn it, just as his neighbors did. You couldn’t plow 
the flax under, they said. They were right. 


But it went against the grain, this burning of the flax 


straw. He was burning matter that should have gone 
back to the soil. He had taken a fine cash crop off his 
land, and what was he returning? Not even the straw. 
He was a dastardly and contemptible soil-robber. 

He saw that the boy had reached the farther end of the 
field and that all the windrows were on fire and burning 
brightly. There was nothing to do now but sit there and 
watch the windrows, about twelve in number, burn on 
across the field and to the ultimate darkness of the 
opposite fence-row. But the boy apparently wasn’t going 
to be satisfied with the role of onlooker, for the man now 
saw him running parallel along a windrow and dragging 
a burning forkful as he ran. Behind the boy the windrow 
caught fire and flamed until the man thought he was 
looking at a rocket that was traveling horizontally and 
leaving a trail of sparks and flames. The man arose and 
began to walk in the direction where the boy was running 
with his fire. He was a little uneasy—he knew that the 
boy was having the time of his life, but he felt that he 
had better keep an eye on him. 
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As he walked across the blackened strips where the 
windrows had already burned out he could see, by the 
bright and flickering light that filled the immediate 
heavens, that the consumed straw had left residues of 
delicate white threads, in clusters, the clusters as white 
as snow and seemingly made of the purest linen. But 
when he touched one of these clusters with his shoe it 
collapsed into ashes. The man’s sense of guilt deepened. 
First of all, he should have baled the straw and sold it as 
fiber, to be made into linen. Failing in that, he should 
have plowed it under. He should never, never have 
burned it. 

All afternoon, as he raked the flax straw, he had been 
thinking of linen. He was working with linen in its raw 
form; not so raw, at that, for there were the very fibers; 
he could see them—the teeth of the combine had scutched 
and hackled the flax straw so that myriads of loosened 
fibers projected from it, fuzz-like and glistening in the 
sunlight like delicate tendrils (it was these tendrils that 
made the flax straw so fluffy and so inflammable). Linen, 
linen, linen—that had been the motif for the afternoon; 
and what was in his mind all afternoon were not fine 
laces, glossy shirt-fronts or table damasks, but rather the 
linens of the church, the altar linens, the garments of the 
priest and, above all, that long railing cloth that used to 
be in the church at home when he was an altar boy. 
Every Sunday it was his duty to throw that cloth from 
one side of the railing to the other, so that the communi- 
cants could hold it under their chins. The nuns at the 
school took care of the cloth, and it seemed that the cloth 
was always glossy, stiff, and as white as snow. Jt was a 
linen cloth, and it came from flax straw—there were linen 
cloths like that latent in this very flax straw that was now 
going up so beautifully in smoke, but going up in smoke. 

On the other hand, maybe in these modern times they 
didn’t need as much linen as they did in the old days. 
For one thing, they didn’t seem to use railing cloths any 
more in church. At least not in their church. Jimmy, 
too, was an altar boy, and all he did was go along one 
step ahead of the priest and hold a small linen piece 
under each communicant’s chin. It was still linen, but on 
a small scale. There was no long, white, glossy, sweet- 
smelling cloth to throw over the railing. 

“Jimmy!” called the father suddenly, as he came 
within hailing distance, “what are you doing? You don’t 
have to spread the fire like that! The windrows will burn 
out by themselves!” 

“Oh, but this is such fun, dad! And everything catches 
fire so easy—this makes up for all those candles that 
don’t start!” 

All those candles that didn’t start! They had got a 
poor batch the last time, Father Kolowski had said. It 
was simply embarrassing the way Jimmy sometimes had 
to stand there holding the candle lighter to a stubborn 
candle, while a fascinated congregation looked on, won- 
dering probably if such efforts were worth the candle. 
Sometimes he had trouble lighting even the two candles 
for low Mass. 

The boy ran on with his forkful of burning straw, the 
windrow flaming up behind him as he ran. The man sat 


down again; he was in the center of the field now, where 
he could keep the boy within his sight. Close to the 
ground the air was clean and fresh; the wind seemed to 
have died down altogether, and the sparks now climbed 
straight into the air before they flickered out, while the 
smoke from the two windrows that flanked the man 
formed a canopy overhead. 

That was funny about Jimmy thinking along ecclesi- 
astical lines, the same as the man—the man thinking of 
altar linens, the boy of candles that wouldn’t start. The 
man felt suddenly closer to the boy—such a good and 
intelligent boy, his Jimmy. But where was Jimmy now? 
Every once in a while a cloud of smoke billowed down- 
ward, and now one of these clouds had blotted the boy 
from view. The man arose, apprehension in his breast. 
After an interminable moment he saw, through the lifting 
smoke, the boy’s torch moving swiftly over an inflam- 
mable windrow at the farther end of the field. The man 
sat down again. 

He got out his handkerchief and mopped his brow; not 
so much because of the heat of the burning windrows, but 
because of his sudden alarm and panic. He had come 
into the field tonight to burn the flax straw, not to incur 
tragedy. And then by way of contrast he thought of how 
Abraham went up into the mountain to sacrifice his son 
Isaac, but sacrificed a ram instead. 

A little later, when Jimmy had dragged the torch over 
the last of the windrows and had brought the sandwiches 
and pop to the center of the field where the father sat, the 
latter told the boy the story of Abraham and Isaac. 

“And was he really going to kill his little boy?” Jimmy 
asked, as he and his father ate their sandwiches and 
drank their pop. 

‘Not kill in the sense of murder,” said the father; “but 
rather, in the sense of sacrifice.” 

“What's sacrifice, dad?” 

“Sacrifice? Well, it’s the offering of something to the 
Lord—by burning, or by first killing and then burning. 
They used to do it in the old days. Holocausts, they 
called them.” 

“What did they do that for?” 

“To honor the Lord. To show that they feared Him. 
They always burned something of value, too.” 

“We couldn’t make a holocaust of this flax straw then, 
could we, dad, because it’s no good!” 

The man did not reply. Toward the west the win- 
drow that had been set on fire last still burned brightly, 
almost defiantly, lighting up the edges of the adjoining 
cornfield, where the aisles showed distinctly and yet 
ghostly through a thin but pungent film of smoke. 

“You see, my boy,” said the man finally, “today we 
have only one sacrifice—the sacrifice of the Mass. The 
holocaust was what they had before the coming of Christ. 
But Ill tell you—we can offer up the burning of this flax 
straw as a thanksgiving for the good crops this year, and 
to show in general that we fear the Lord. Yes, that’s 
what we'll do. We'll kneel down and say a prayer.” 

And when they got up from their knees and set out 
for home the last of the flax straw fires had burned out, 
and there were only the stars overhead. 
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The ethical approach 
POWER AND MORALS 


By Martin J. Hillenbrand. Columbia 
University Press. 217p. $3.25 


The American public is not accus- 
tomed to scholarly writings on political 
theory by members of its diplomatic 
corps. This volume, then, may be 
offered as evidence that American 
diplomacy is arriving at maturity, 
for the author is an American foreign- 
service officer of wide experience and 
intimate knowledge of the destructive 
power at the disposal of irresponsible 
rulers of the modern states. He is 
concerned with the problem of finding 
adequate popular control over this tre- 
mendous power. The problem has been 
posed in its most horrible form by the 
modern totalitarian states, but it is 
present even in the free states. And 
in the free states the problem must 
first be solved. 

There can be no adequate and re- 
sponsible control, the author concludes, 
until the long-standing divorce between 
politics and ethics has been ended. 
The use of superior force to control 
the abuse of power is no solution. 
Modern theories offer no_ solution, 
either. Positivism, utilitarianism, prag- 
matism, contractualism and legalism 
have been tried and have, in fact, lent 
support to the growth of totalitarian 
power; all are to a great extent eth- 
ically bankrupt. 

What, then, is the solution? A re- 
turn to a system of ethics based on 
the natural law and to the acceptance 
and observance by the people and pub- 
lic officials of the criteria of conduct 
based on this valid system of ethics. 
Politics and power must have a moral 
purpose derived from a philosophy that 
recognizes the true value of the indi- 
vidual person and the freedom of the 
human will, and have an ethical system 
that derives its norms of conduct from 
man’s free and rational nature. 

If we wish to retain the traditional 
Western political and social ideals we 
must return to the philosophy that 
nurtured those ideals. They can no 
longer survive, divorced from the source 
of their vitality and significance. Hence, 
the second half of the volume is de- 
voted to an explanation of the natural 
law and the natural-law approach to 
the problem of power and the relation- 
ship existing between authority and 
liberty. 

This is a volume for those who can 
take hard reading. Some confusion 
would have been avoided, I think, if 
the difference between power and au- 
thority had been explained earlier in 
the book. The chapter on the modern 
theories could stand more development. 
And it is both confusing and inade- 
quate to say that power must be con- 
trolled either by a superior force or by 








adherence to sound criteria of morality. 
Today, in the international field, there 
is need of both. We need the superior 
power provided by the Atlantic Pact 
and we need administrators of that 
superior power who respect the moral 
law controlling power. 
Wim L. Lucey 


Distorted analysis 
DAY OF JUDGMENT 








By David Cushman Coyle. Harper. 205p. 
$3 


A curious defender of Western civili- 
zation speaks to the reader through 
this volume. A curious defender in- 
deed, for had it not for some time 
produced intellectuals like the author, 
the West would stand in need of no 
defense. 

Mr. Coyle sets out to show the way 
to assure survival against communism 
and other totalitarian forces. No doubt 
he is right when stating that “the 
United States is elected to the job of 
supplying most of the economic base 
for that survival as well as a fair share 
of the faith and courage required.” 
Some of his ideas as to how to do the 
job on the economic front deserve at- 
tention. Still, the question arises in 
one’s mind whether a principal task 
is not to defend Western civilization 





against men like the author himself. 
A few illustrations will substantiate 
this point. 

“Undoubtedly our Western civiliza- 
tion of today is the offspring of 
Christendom of A.D. 1400” (p. 190). 
But wherever the Church met with 
opposition, “it reacted with bloody 
savagery” (p. 190). True, the Church, 
“like many other great religions,” 
taught charity and peace among the 
faithful, but it was only after many 
centuries of intolerance and bloodshed 
that our present Western culture tamed 
the Church. Such taming has been 
achieved through the growth of politi- 
cal democracy, which has been “the 
chief means of forcing both Catholic 
and Protestant branches of the Chris- 
tian faith to abandon physical torture 
and murder and . . . to give up the 
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official teaching of bitter intolerance” 

(p. 190). Then, the wider influence 
on public opinion of the teachings of 
Jesus contributed to bring about tol. 
erance between the members of dif. 
ferent religious bodies. Finally, science 
kad its effects, for it undermined “the 
orthodox theology of salvation by faith 
and discipline, which was the ideologi- 
cal basis for the long bloodthirsty phase 
of Christian history” (p. 191). 

What are the elements of present. 
day Western culture? The author 
enumerates them as liberty, democracy 
and good will, and the use of “the 
powers of both physical and _ social] 
science to reduce human suffering” 
(p. 192). 

To be sure, these are real values if 
put in the proper order of things. But 
Mr. Coyle’s “present-day Western cul- 
ture” is like the youngster who at a 
tender age ran away from his respect- 
able parents and, after maturing under 
the evil influences of bad company, 
returns to shape those who gave him 
life to his own perverted image. The 
author admits that Western civilization 
is the offspring of Christianity, but his 
interpretation of present-day Western 
civilization shows the corrupt influences 
of rationalism, naturalism, liberalism 
and scientism. Here, man is his own 
savior, and “the moral authority of 
any church depends on its conformity 
to our working religion” (p. 192), a 
secular religion of an ill-advised hu- 
manist. 

Western civilization, it is true, must 
be preserved for the benefit of man 
who lives in society. But what is the 
nature of man and the nature of so- 
ciety? Mr. Coyle compares human 
society with that of “the other tribes 
of animals.” Nature is not on our side, 
for “all the other tribes of animals 
that have met technology have gone 
nazi, or communist” (p. 9). The ants, 
for instance, have the perfect collective 
social order: there is no government 
in the ant society. No tribe of animals 
that has developed high technology has 
escaped the iron rule of the collectivist, 
totalitarian social order, and nature 
seems to want us to follow the same 
line. But while “our nature pushes 
us toward the ant city” (p. 11), we 
have also a dream of liberty. The 
latter gives us the “little hopeful path 
of the human” which rests “on our 
faith that the dream we have had of 
liberty and good will is something that 
can be made real” (p. 12). 

After all, Mr. Coyle did find some 
difference between the human person 
and the ant. Trpor Payzs 
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Triple-forked road 
LEFT, RIGHT AND CENTER 








By Sidney Lens. Regnery Company. 
430p. $4 

In Mr. Lens’ provocative history 
of the American labor movement, 
“Left” stands for non-Stalinist radicals, 
“Right” for business unionists, whether 
proponents of craft unionism or not, 
and “Center” for the Communists. An 
unrelenting foe of the Stalinists and 
the business unionists, Lens sees no 
ultimate salvation for trade unionism 
unless the non-communist Left comes 
to prevail in its councils. Gomperism 
never was adequate, he believes, and 
with every passing day becomes even 
more inadequate. The problem of the 
labor movement today is not to im- 
prove the wages, hours and working 
conditions within the framework of the 
present system, but to assume leader- 
ship in building a society of peace 
and abundance. That means an end 
to palliatives like PAC, Labor’s League 
for Political Education and alliances 
with any of the existing parties. It 
means a new third party in which labor 
will join with the other “idealistic” 
forces in our society to meet the chal- 
lenge of world leadership in the twen- 
tieth century. The author does not 
specify the nature of the new order, 
but one is safe in presuming that it 
would be a replica of Britain under the 
Labor Government. 

With this philosophy as his guide, 
Mr. Lens leads the reader through the 
whole story of American unionism 
from its first faltering steps in post- 
Revolutionary times to the election 
campaign of 1948. Because Mr. Lens is 
a working union official, he succeeds 
in making the story more real, if not 
more intelligible, than anyone else who 
has attempted the job. Most labor 
histories are popularizations of the 
classic work of Commons and Asso- 
ciates. This one is different. It is the 
fruit of reading and research, of course. 
But much of it, notably the devastating 
pages dealing with Stalinism in the 
CIO, was born of the author’s own 
experience. 

Since the book is certain to stir up 
a good bit of criticism in labor circles, 
we might just as well begin here. In 
the first place, the author’s bias in 
favor of ideological unionism leads him 
to be overly harsh in his judgments 
of business unionism. For all its faults, 
business unionism believed that work- 
ers and employers could collaborate 
for their mutual advancement and for 
the welfare of the country. Before 
labor sets out to take over the country, 
it might be well to wait a while and 
see what happens to the workers in 
Britain. As a great believer in trade 
union democracy, in giving the game 
back to the rank and filers, Mr. Lens 


cannot be too happy over the wide- 
spread dissatisfaction among British 
workers, and such events as the recent 
presence of troops on the London 
docks. Judging from the way some 
employers act, it is easy enough to 
hold that class warfare is endemic to 
a capitalistic order. It is to the credit 
of men like Sam Gompers, and Bill 
Green and Phil Murray, that they 
never succumbed to this Marxist line. 
Fifty years ago a “socialistic” labor 
movement wouldn’t have had a chance 
in this country. This reviewer doesn’t 
think that it has much of a chance now. 
Similarly, it is a little too early to 
write off craft unionism. As Mr. Lens 
must know, the CIO is not without its 
craft difficulties, and this goes for the 
UAW, which he admires so much. The 
fact that the craft approach failed in 
the mass-production industries is no 
sign that it is not valid for the building 
trades, and for other types of industry. 
Nor does the author, for all his 
knowledge of Stalinist wiles in the 
labor movement, reveal any deep un- 
derstanding of Marxism. He seems to 
miss the main point, that Marxism is 
a challenge to those philosophies and 
beliefs that the concepts of personal 
dignity and social progress rest upon. 
And just to keep the record straight, 
John Mitchell was not a rich man when 
he left the presidency of the United 
Mine Workers. To mention him as one 
of the bad examples of business union- 
ism is to malign the memory of one of 
the great leaders of American labor. 
Yet this is a stimulating book and 
one that no student of the labor move- 
ment can be without. The discussion 
it will provoke may lead the gifted 
author to see that the formula, “Left, 
Right and Center,” at least as he un- 
derstands it, is not broad enough to 
encompass the richness and vitality of 
the American trade union movement. 
Benyamin L. Masse 
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“The Pharisee standing, prayed thus 
with himself: O God, I give Thee 
thanks that I am not as the rest of 
ae...” 


Let’s give the devil his due. 

Let’s not deprive the Pharisee of the 
credit that’s coming to him. 

“I fast twice in the week,” he 
boasted. “I give tithes of all that I 
possess.” 

Perhaps if the rest of us could say 
as much, we too might be tempted to 
spiritual pride. 

At all events, let us not pride our- 
selves on our lack of spiritual pride 


TEACHING HELPS 
COUNT MOST 


Teaching helps that actually reach 
the pupils . . . things they can see, 
handle, read, use .. . active factors 
in hour-by-hour classroom work ... 
these are the real helps every 
teacher wants. That’s why thousands 
of teachers use millions of copies of 
the MESSENGERS in actual classroom 
work, 





The YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER (for 
grades 6-9) presents timely illus- 
trated articles on current affairs, 
relating them to the teaching of 


Christian social principles. The 
JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER (grades 
3-6) and Our LiTlE MESSENGER 
(grades 2-3) are “readers that come 
every week”. . . with stories, verse, 
activity projects, and current events 
material. 


TREASURE CHEST is an approved- 
type Catholic picture - story maga- 
zine, brimful of wholesome fun and 
adventure, yet offering a wealth of 
instruction, too. 


Teachers—Make full use of these 
publications in your classes. Write 
today for subscription rates and de- 
tails of the Trial Offer. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM Publisher, Inc. 


Established 1885 
124 East Third St. Dayton 2, Ohio 
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THE CURE D'ARS 


St. Jean-Marie-Baptiste Vianney 


by 
ABBE FRANCIS TROCHU 


“Among the many lives of the 
Saint of parish priests, Abbe 
Trochu’s exhaustive work rates as 
outstanding, if not the best. It is 
thoroughly documented and rich 
in historical background, follow- 
ing Jean Marie Vianney from his 
humble origin through the details 
of his unusual life to the day of 
his death. Highly recommended 
for the reading of parish priests 
and for all who are interested in 
finding sanctification in the ordi- 
nary events of routine daily life.” 


—The Tablet 
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when the reason for it is that we aren’t 
spiritual enough. 

Above all, let us remember that there 
is a reverse-sin to the Pharisee’s sin— 
and that the reverse-sin is the one we’d 
better watch out for. 

The name of it is human respect, and 
it is nearly epidemic among us of the 
twentieth century, among us of the age 
of democracy. 

“Daddy, can I do this (or that) ?” 

Every father knows the words by 
heart; hears them in his sleep; winces 
at the sound of them, even the thought 
of them. And every father knows the 
wail that goes up when he is forced by 
his conscience to say “No.” 

“But, Daddy,” the children wail, “all 
the other kids do it!” And the tone in 
which they say it makes you an ogre 
for refusing. 

You ask yourself whether you really 
are some kind of monster, some dread- 
ful brute, denying your children inno- 
cent pleasures which other youngsters 
(they say) enjoy without question. 

You ask yourself—but the answer is 
clear. They aren’t innocent pleasures. 

And so you take your stand: one 
against many. The crowd is going that 
way; your children, if you can manage 
it, are going this way. 

You take the position—because you 
must—that no matter what the mul- 
titude says or does, God and you are 
nevertheless a majority. And you try 
to explain to your children. 

“T don’t think all the other kids are 
doing it,” you say, “but even if they are. 
it’s wrong. It’s wrong no matter how 
many do it.” 

They groan and look at you sadly, 
saying to themselves that you are an 
old fuddy-duddy. 

“I know what you’re thinking,” you 
tell them. “You think I’m an old fuddy- 
duddy. Okay. Maybe I am. But let me 
ask you something.” 

And you fix them with an eye which 
you make as piercing as possible. 

“There are a lot of men coming home 
drunk and beating their wives and chil- 
dren. There are a lot of men gambling 
away the money they should use to 
feed and clothe their youngsters. There 
are a lot of men who refuse to work, 
and force their wives to scrub floors 
and take in washings to feed the kids. 

“Suppose I beat Mommy? Suppose 
I gambled away the money for your 
milk? Suppose I made your Mother go 
out scrubbing floors? And suppose I 
argued that it was all right because a 
lot of other men were doing the same?” 

They look at me, grudgingly ad- 
mitting, in their rounded eyes, that the 
point I am making is not without merit. 

Then I plead with them: “Kids. 
please! Please don’t be band-wagon 
jumpers-on. Don’t be wrong just be- 
cause it’s fashionable! Not that!” 

I’d almost rather they’d be Pharisees. 

JoserH A. Breic 
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SOUTH PACIFIC FAN. My mail re. 
cently included a letter from Robert J. 
Carluccio, who writes: 


In reference to your column, 
“American Glory,” I would like to 
add one seeming point of interest. 
You mention that Oscar Hammer- 
stein and Jerome Kern, together 
with author Edna Ferber, helped 
to soften up racism in America, 
before churchmen and intellectuals 
began their frontal drive. In addi- 
tion to Show Boat, Oscar Hammer- 
stein, in his recent success, South 
Pacific, has touched slightly on 
this important question. The artful 
way in which this was accom- 
plished is the reason why few peo- 
ple noticed it in the musical. 


Thank you, Mr. Carluccio, for giving 
me another excuse for raving about 
South Pacific. And thank you, also, for 
the words of the song, Carefully 
Taught, enclosed with your letter. 
Without music, it is a fine didactic 
poem. It preaches a sermon, but with 
delicacy and tact instead of noisy argu- 
ment. James Michener, who wrote the 
book from which the story was adapted, 
says: “Some critics have said that this 
song is out of place in South Pacific; 
for me it makes a tender play intel- 
lectually and morally legitimate.” 

If Mr. Carluccio read my review of 
South Pacific he will remember that I 
was high on the show from the start. 
And ever since I have been going out 
of my way to praise the show until I 
have probably become a nuisance to 
my readers, especially those who have 
been unable to purchase tickets. Even 
the press agent may be trying to think 
of a tactful way to suggest “Let’s not 
overdo it.” 

Dr. Carluccio, I gather from his en- 
thusiasm, is a young man who does not 
remember the original production of 
Show Boat, and probably did not 
bother to see the most recent revival, 
thinking it was only one of the corny 
leg shows which were popular when his 
pa was courting his ma. Show Boat, | 
can assure him, was a significant de- 
parture from the traditional leg show. 
It changed the emphasis from girls and 
fun to people and humor, with a sauce 
of unforgettable songs. The important 
thing in the production, however, was 
the treatment of the characters. The 
ensemble, departing from the familiar 
formula of Floradora Girls, Apache 
dancers and gag men, was a motley 
of racial strains and social back- 
grounds, working, loving, fighting, sing- 
ing and building a civilization. With 
almost uncanny skill, the creators of 
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Show Boat brought the whole pano- 
rama of American living into single 


us. 

In South Pacific, the authors choose 
a smaller canvas but pay more atten- 
tion to detail. The Ziegfeld production 
was essentially a picture, visually ac- 
curate and emotionally true, but its 
moral significance was implied rather 
than patent. A hedonist could refuse 
to see anything in the play except ex- 
quisite entertainment. The moral values 
implicit in Show Boat are clear and 
underscored in South Pacific. No racist 
can sit through the play without being 
aware that his prejudices have been 
challenged. 

That South Pacific is gorgeous en- 
tertainment is proved by the clamor at 
the box-office. At least three of the 
songs in the show have made the Hit 
Parade and one can assume that thou- 
sands are eager to see the story behind 
those romantic and exotic melodies. It 
could be, however, that many of the 
lucky people who have seen the show 
were impressed by its moral integrity, 
and, like Mr. Carluccio, told their 
friends about their experience. After 
all, one can purchase a recording of 
Some Enchanted Evening for six bits, 
or with a little patience hear Perry 
Como singing it over the air for free, 
a considerable saving when it costs $6 
to hear Ezio Pinza sing it at The Ma- 
jestic. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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ROPE OF SAND. If I wake up 
screaming some night, the nightmare 
will probably have been caused by the 
remembrance of a particularly revolt- 
ing movie fight which took place on 
the African desert. Dominating the 
dream will be the standing figure of 
Burt Lancaster—nearly blind from hav- 
ing his face ground in the sand and 
groggy from a kick in the kidneys, 
several rabbit punches and a variety 
of other blows which the Marquis of 
Queensberry would regard as not quite 
cricket—holding a shovel over the su- 
pine Paul Henried and snarling: “Beg 
me not to break your legs. Beg me!” 
Considering the circumstances, Mr. 
Henried, who is the villain of the piece, 
decided to plead, and so was spared 
to meet a quicker end than perishing 
of thirst in the desert. Brutality in 
films, we are asked to believe, is an 
inevitable phenomenon in the postwar 
era. Rope of Sand is an elaborately 
produced but ridiculous melodrama de- 
signed to cash in on the inevitable. 
With apparent deliberateness it fol- 
lows a hackneyed and belligerently un- 
realistic formula which deserves a lit- 
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tle examination. As always in this type 
of picture, the setting is some area 
where man’s inhumanity to man is 
notoriously prevalent. (In this case it 
is a diamond field.) Thus it can pre- 
tend to be an exposé of evil. The 
characters are immediately recogniz- 
able as types, though not as human be- 
ings. More or less in order of their 
appearance they include: a sadistic 
petty official (Henried); a charming 
and viciously unprincipled executive 
(Claude Rains); a bad girl (Corinne 
Calvet) with a surprising reserve of 
heroic selflessness (the picture does, 
however, omit the usual corollary, the 
good girl whose virtue proves a mask 
for venality and weakness) ; a humani- 
tarian company doctor (Sam Jaffe) 
who drowns his disgust in drink; and 
a philosophical but far from innocent 
bystander (Peter Lorre, acting as 
though he were a night-club entertainer 
impersonating Peter Lorre). Lancaster, 
as a foolhardy but resilient young hun- 
ter with an overwhelming aversion to 
being pushed around, is the catalyst for 
a violent if highly implausible chain of 
events featuring large doses of sex, tor- 
ture, and, even more distressing, a 
cynicism and a denial of human dignity 
which seems to have the author’s ap- 
proval. I am not an admirer of the 
films which get themselves labeled 
“wholesome” by the simple expedient 
of avoiding moral problems entirely, 
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but temporarily I am more kindly dis- 
posed towards them as an antidote for 
this kind of trash. (Paramount). 


WILL JAMES’ SAND. I have no idea 
how the author’s name happened to be 
promoted into the title of this picture 
nor why a movie taking place in the 
pastures and forests of the Pacific 
Northwest should have been so named 
in the first place. My Friend Flicka and 
Thunderhead having drained off the 
reservoir of fresh ideas on the subject 
of wild horses, the story of Jubilee, a 
show horse who roams the range fol- 
lowing his escape from a_ burning 
train, is a narrow trickle barely kept 
running long enough for Jubilee’s 
wealthy owner (Mark Stevens) to fall 
in love with a rancher’s beautiful 
daughter (Colleen Gray). However, the 
scenery, the Technicolor and the feel- 
ing of fresh air blowing through it 
recommend it to the family. (20th Cen- 
tutry-Fox) 


THE WINDOW is an unadorned and 
spine-tingling suspense thriller. The 
subject is a modern rendering of the 
fable about the boy who cried “wolf.” 
An excessively imaginative, small slum 
lad, having fooled his parents and 
neighbors too often with his tall tales, 
is disbelieved when ‘he tells of seeing a 
murder. As a result, his only responsive 
audience —the two criminals — had 
nearly disposed of their troublesome 
witness before corroboration of the 
boy’s story brought rescue a-winging. 
Thanks to Ted Tetzlaff’s excellent di- 
rection and uncompromisingly realistic 
production, and especially to young 
Bobby Driscoll’s extraordinary perform- 
ance, the picture is genuinely absorb- 
ing. I wish, particularly for the sake of 
younger audiences for whom the pic- 
ture is unobjectionable, that the boy’s 
personality and experience had been 
dealt with on a higher level in addi- 
tion to the one of suspense. (RKO) 
Mora WALSH 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS, MIRROR-LIKE, 
reflected a panoramic view of modern 
life. . . . It was a week that will no 
doubt be regarded by historians of 
future centuries as peculiarly valuable 
for obtaining knowledge of mid-twen- 
tieth-century social attitudes. . . . The 
attitudes could be observed on all sides. 
... In Spokane, Wash., two Bible sales- 
men, finding business slow, burglarized 
a home. ... In London, a young mother 
was fined twenty shillings for pushing 
a baby carriage while intoxicated. .. . 
Types of activity made possible by the 
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century’s scientific advances were ex. 
emplified. . . . In Colorado, a doctor 
operated on himself, removed his ap. 
pendix without mirrors. . . . Police 
swooped down from clouds. .. . In New 
York, an aerial prowl plane caught a 
commercial airline pilot flying too low 
over the metropolis, gave him a ticket, 
. . . New types of collision were un. 
covered. ... Near Rome, while a citizen 
was sun-bathing on a beach, a small 
tourist plane landed on the shore and 
ran over him. Fortunately, the citizen 
was not seriously hurt. . . . The mid- 
century designs for living exhibited 
boundless variety. . . . In Plymouth, 
Ind., a husband, after informing police 
that his wife had driven off with his 
auto, his clothes, money and teeth, 
stated he was most concerned about 
the teeth. . . . Sports figured in the 
news. . . . In New York, amid noon- 
day throngs, a shoe-clerk made a fiy- 
ing tackle, brought down a thief who 
was running off with $365,000 worth 
of jewelry. The feat brought the shoe 
man the proposition to try out with a 
professional football team. Said the 
coach making the offer: “We’re weak in 
tackling.” . . . Other types of sport 
were described. . . . In Quito, Ecuador, 
an official watching his police putting 
down a new revolution, exclaimed: “I 
am witnessing a demonstration of the 
national sport.” . . . Quick-change acts 
shook the business world. . . . In Shang- 
hai, following communist seizure, twen- 
ty jewelry stores offered for sale: 
towels, medicines, underwear: no 
jewelry. . . . The suspicion that future 
historians may regard modern life as 
a bit on the bewildering side received 
some support from the week’s news. 
. . - In Detroit, a wife testified in di- 
vorce court that she bought her hus- 
band a speedboat, which he used to 
speed about with other women. ... In 
Los Angeles, a lady divorced her hus- 
band on the third anniversary of her 
first divorce from him. 


How the future will evaluate the pres- 
ent affords a field for speculation. ... 
The present-day trend—over-emphasis 
of the material paralleled by under- 
emphasis of the spiritual—is eating 
away modern civilization like a rotting 
cancer. .. . If future ages recover the 
balance between the material and the 
spiritual, the verdict of these ages on 
modern life cannot very well be a com- 
plimentary one. . . . If, on the other 
hand, the future does not recover the 
proper balance; if the lag between 
matter and spirit is never overcome, 
then there will probably be no future 
ages to do any evaluating. . . . It is 
not very important how future histo 
rians, should there be any, look upon 
modern life. ... What is very important 
is this: how does God Almighty evala- 
ate mid-twentieth-century life? E 

Joun A. TooMEY — 











